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NO. IIT. 


We are next to enquire into the different kinds of conceptions 
of the mind; and we shall find that the ancients were right in di- 
viding them into two, namely, substance and attribute; whence 
arise in language the swbstantive and adjective. It must be re- 
membered, that we first associate, as one thing or one thought, a 
given portion of sensation, and that those sensations in their sim- 
plest form are limited by the laws of time and space; but those 
laws are always operating on the mind together, though not always 
with equal force. Sensations which spread over a large extent of 
space may occupy a short time, and those which continue for a 
long time may lie within very narrow bounds of space. Many 
parts of space, too, may be contemplated in one moment of time, 
and many portions of time may refer to the same point of space. 
Our first notion of substance is personal, unless we should prefer 
saying, that the notion of substance is derived from that of per- 
son; which might perhaps be a more philosophical mode of speak- 
ing; though the former more immediately applies to the common 
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arrangements of grammarians. We refer all our states of being 
to substance called se/f, to which each man gives the name of J; 
and thus I feel and know, that I am a cause of all the active states 
of my being. By an inevitable necessity of my nature, I am led 
to believe that there must be a cause or causes foreign to me of all 
the impressions made on me without my own act. — With respect 
to myself, the conceptions which are limited by time and space, 
give me the notions of matter and motion as belonging to me; 
those which are not so limited give me the notion of mind. To 
external causes, therefore, I attribute the same distinctions of char- 
acter: and hence the most general notion of external substance is 
that of a cause of the impressions formed in me. But one cause 
often appears to be common to several different sensations. I 
therefore conclude that it is one ¢Aing. I have, for instance, the 
sensations of heat, and light, and color, contemporaneously, and 
these not once, but often; and I conclude, that there is some com- 
mon cause of all these sensations, to which cause I give the name 
of Fire. The notion of substance, it is said, is obscure; it is no 
otherwise obscure, than asa thinking and sentient being cannot 
sympathise with an unthinking and insentient one. Obscure as it 
is said to be by philosophers, it is what the common bulk of man- 
kind consider as the very plainest and clearest of all notions. A 
common man is never troubled with doubts of the existence of 
the table or chair that he sees before him, any more than he is of 
his own personal identity. Others again think, that they have a 
very clear notion of the existence of these external objects or sub- 
stances: they can easily understand how the mind conceives the 
cause of a particular sensation of heat, and a particular sensation 
of light, to be one object, called fire; and how it contemplates the 
object as separate from the sensations produced by it; but they 
cannot understand how the mind should conceive as one thing, or 
thought, or one object of contemplation, a common cause of all 
similar sensations. Yet it is certain, that men do, and ever 
have used words expressive of those common causes, and that 
those words have always had the form of substantives. Much 
effort has been made to explain this on the theory of abstraction. 
These notions have been called abstract ideas, a very improper 
use of the word ideas at least; and it has been supposed that they 
were formed by abstracting, or taking away from each particular 
conception some circumstance of time or place. Now it appears 
to us, that this is an operation, which is rarely, if ever performed 
by the mind. Certainly, the greater part of the conceptions rep- 
resented to be formed, may be shown to be produced in a totally 
different manner. Thus, the conception of a straight line, and the 
consequent conception of straightness in general, is certainly not 
formed by abstracting from various lines, various qualities; for if 
it were so, every man would have a different notion of a straight 
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line from every other man, and everyman would go on abstract- 
ing, and consequently improving his conception of straightness as 
long as he lived: Whereas, in truth, the idea of a straight line, 
as soon as it is once steadily contemplated in the mind, is perfect, 
and is equally so in all minds. This could not be the case, if all 
minds did not act by some genera] laws; and since we are so con- 
stituted as to be able to reflect on such laws, we may separate those 
reflections from the general mass of consciousness, as easily as we 
can separate a particular sensation from the same mass; and we 
may form of each, a conception, a thought, as -distinet from all 
other thoughts, as one external object is conceived to be separate 
from all other external objects. The thought of a general law as 
single, has ro reference to time or space. Even the laws of time 
and space, are not supposed to be more or less laws, or to have a 
more or less real existence, at one time, or in one place than in 
another place, or at a different time. It is indeed objected, that 
they have no real existence at all; that there is no ruth but that of 
opinion, and consequently, that “two persons may contradict each 
other, and yet both speak ¢rwth;’’ for such are the précise words 
of Horne Tooke (vol. ii. p. 404). The same objection may be 
made with much more force, against the existence of the external 
world ; for, the learned Bishop Berkeley has fully shown, that 
we have no assurance of the reality of matter or motion, but that 
which depends 6n our instinctive conception of their existence, as 
the cause of the changes which we experience in ourselves. But as 
we are utterly unable to believe, that there is no truth in our own 
existence; and as we find it hard to imagine, that this “goodly 
frame, the earth,’’ this most “excellent canopy, the air,”’ this “brave 
o’er-hanging firmament,” “this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fires,’’ are all fictions and non-entities; so it is difficult for us to 
imagine that happiness, pleasure and pain, are all empty names: 
we cannot well believe that time and space are mere fictions of our 
own minds; and yet it is easier to believe this, than to conceive 
their existence according to laws different from those which we 
actually experience. Hence arises the distinction of sudjective 
and objective truth. The former we consider as existing in our- 
selves, the latter as existing in objects out of ourselves; the truth 
of a mere opinion is subjective, the truth of the fact to which that 
opinion relates is objective; but if all truth were merely subjective, 
each man’s mind would be the only universe, and it would be a 
solitary universe, without a creator, without time, or space, or mat- 
ter, or motion, or men, or angels, or heavens, or earth, or virtue, or 
vice, or beginning, or ending—one wild delusion, without even a 
framer of the monstrous spell! Now since it is utterly impossible 
to believe this, either deliberately or instinctively, it follows that 
there is some objective truth, and that what a man ¢ryeth, troweth 
or trusteth to,—for these are all of the etymological family of the 
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word, isin itself more or less, substantial and permanent. But if 
this be the case with our conception of a stone, why not of a man? 
And if of the motion of a stone, why not of the thoughts of a man? 
And if of thoughts bounded by the laws of time and space, of 
number and identity, of good and evil, why not of those laws 
themselves? For the purposes of Grammar, it is hardly necessary 
to press this argument; for language has been made by men, ac- 
cording to their instinctive opinions, and certainly the prevalent 
opinion has always been, that there is something which the mind 
contemplates, when it reasons on man in general, as well as when 
it reasons on Peter or John. It is probable that Sir Isaac Newton 
had some object before his mind, when he argued on light and 
colors, as well as a lamp-lighter has, when he lights a lamp; oras a 
country lass has when she buys a yard of blue or red ribbon at a 
















fair. 
Conceptions, then, are either particular, general, or universal. 


In strictness of speech nothing is particular, but that which occu- 
pies only one given portion of time, or of space, or of both. Thus 
the emotion of fear at a certain moment of time; the sensation of 
warmth at a given moment, or the sensation of brightness ina par- 
ticular part of the retina, are particular conceptions; and it is some- 
what remarkable in language, that men, in early ages, and before 
they had much turned their thoughts to reflection, so entirely con- 
founded the subjective and objective truth, both of* sensations and 
emotions, that they used the same word to denote both. A man, 
for instance, would say indifferently, “J am hot,’’ or “the fire is 
hot.’’ So, in common parlance, we say “the bird fears the scare- 


crow,” but Shakspeare says:— 

















* We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey.” 





Nor is it only a simple sensation or emotion, of which we may 
form a particular conception. We may certainly conceive as one 
thing, a substance; that is, many sensations or emotions united in 
one common cause; whether the cause be active as a person, or 
passive as a thing; for the notion of a person is founded on sed/, as 
an active being, and that of a thing on the same se/f as passive. 

These, we say, are the only conceptions which, in strictness of 
speech, are absolutely particular; but almost all writers call those 
particulars, which we find to be identical; thus: Peter or John is 
said to be a particular individual, though the name, Peter, or John, 
is given to an object which I have seen on many particular occa- 
sions, and only know to be identical by reflection and comparison. 
In like manner, red is the name of a color impressed on my retina 
to-day and yesterday, and which I know to be identical: and so the 
word, ¢o walk, implies an action which I perform frequently, and 
know to be the same on all occasions. We dwell the more on this 
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observation, because it shows that those who strongly contend for 
the existence of nothing but particular objects,. overlook the fact, 
that what they call particulars are not such in strictness of speech; 
and that, if the only business of the mind were to receive impres- 
sions,as Mr. Horne Tooke says it is, we could never acquire what 
they calla particular idea or conception; we could never know that 
the John of to-day was the same person as the John of yesterday. 

This latter species of particulars, however, is the first elements 
of language. We invent signs, not to express a single impression, 
but the same impression often repeated ; and these are of three kinds, 
the simple sensation or the simple gua/dity producing it, which we 
call an adjective; the simple.action, which we call a participle; and 
the person or substance in which the cause of sensation or of action 
resides, which we call a substantive. 

To these particulars, we may add the notion of number, either 
distinct or confused; for, the notion of many objects or many quali- 
ties may still be viewed as a particular notion: and hence arises, not 
only the plural but the singular of nouns, which imply plurality, 
and are commonly called nouns of multitude, as a troop, an army, 
a crowd. 

We have shown that a particular conception is formed by the 
mind separating and sorting its sensations and emotions, according 
to certain necessary laws; and arranging them in certain forms 
more or less distinct. Thus, a certain form is that of Peter; but 
the same form applies nearly to John, the same nearly, though with 
some other difference, to William, and soon. Now, when wecon- 
template this form as possibly applicable to a variety of particulars, 
it constitutes what we call a general conception; and these general 
conceptions, duly ordered and arranged one within the other, form 
genera and species; and of these, more or less distinct opinion is 
chiefly formed. 

But there is yet one higher step in the power of conception, 
namely, the universal. This is when we contemplate the form 
itself in which our lower conceptions were cast.. Thus, there is a 
certain law by which the mind can only conceive a straight line 
in a certain manner, namely, as length, and partaking in no degree 
of curvature, nor interrupted, nor distorted in any manner what- 
ever. Now, the first line that we actually conceive to be straight, 
is not exactly so, yet it approaches to the form in the mind suffi- 
ciently to make us give it the name of straight. The second, and 
third, the fourth, and all successive lines, are perhaps equally defi- 
cient ; and by comparing them with each other, were there no 
common standard to refer them to, we should never attain the 
knowledge of a simple straight line, All lines which we actually 
see, have breadth together with their length, all have some curva- 
ture or irregularity; but reflection shows us .in the mind, a line, 
which is merely length without breadth, and which lies evenly 
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between its points. Of this, we are able to make a distinct con- 
ception, which, when we have once attained to, we find it entirely 
independent of time or space, always the same, necessarily true in 
all its relations, equally applicable to all the particulars which fall 
under it—a law of the mind—in short, what was alone and proper- 
ly called by the ancients—an idea. The higher, the nobler, the 
purer these ideas are, the more difficult is it for man to conceive 
them. They are never conceived without meditation and effort; 
and the deepest meditation, the highest stretch of our faculties, 
leaves us lost in admiration and awe at the great overpowering 
idea of our ALMiGuTy FaTuHeER. 


IMITATION. 


BY ALEXANDER KINMONT. 
“Tentavit quoque rem si digne vertere posset.”—Hor. 


There prevails an opinion, that owr times are remarkably origi- 
nal; and to this I ascribe, in a great measure, that disesteem in 
whieh classical literature, whether Greek, Latin or English, is at 
present held. To write and speak like no other person, seems 
now to be considered a merit. It were wrong to discourage an 
implicit and unreserved confidence in Truth and Nature; but that 
profusion of language and poverty of thought, which is now called 
being spontaneous and original, is any thing rather than a proof 
of simplicity of heart or freedom of understanding. In such 
careless wealth, there is generally more of adulterate than sterling 
coin,—more PAPER than GoLp. 

This mania of originality is especially inimical to the labors of 
the schoolmaster. You can hardly now persuade a youth to take 
the necessary pains to elaborate a just and expressive translation of 
an elegant passage of a classical author:—he is afraid that he may 
lose that free and unembarrassed air of originality which nature 
herself so lavishly bestows, but this imitation might impede or 
destroy. 

And yet there are few exercises more beneficial, regarded as a 
part of mental discipline, than Translation. A man might pursue 
such exercises with benefit to his own mind through his whole 
course of life; it is the most profitable way of keeping company 
with minds of a lofty stamp. It isthen you come into the closest 
intimacy with genius and taste, and feel the entire divinity of 
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Imitation. 119 
their manner. It serves to correct that vicious idiosyncracy 
which belongs more or less to all who write or speak much, and 
which is sometimes not disagreeable from calling up associations of 
noble thoughts, with which it is wont sometimes to be associated; 
but notwithstanding this accidental advantage, it is nevertheless a 
positive defect; and of all kinds of imitation, that unconscious fol- 
lowing of one’s-self is the most unfortunate. Translation, by com- 
pelling the mind to run in an unfamiliar channel, is the best 
corrective of this, and may be safely applied at any period of life: 
so far from deadening the powers of original thinking, it will 
quicken them by bringing foreign and unusual trains of thought 
before the mind. If a man has really the latent sources of new 
and original ideas within him, nothing can repress them. Could 
the mind of Shakespeare have been buried beneath the ruddish of 
Greece or Rome,—such their learning has been deemed of late,— 
and be it such:—he would have risen triumphant and adorned with 
their spoils, and not one of all his nafurad glories tarnished. By 
imitation and translation, one will always gain something, and can 
lose nothing, unless a vicious mannerism, which the sooner he 
loses the better. It is a characteristic of all good writers that they 
are addicted to imitation, for no one can write we// (I speak not of 
words and periods) who has not a strong sympathy for and admi- 
ration of all that is beautiful; and the more imitative he is in this 
sense, the more original and pleasing will he be; for he will not be 
the segment of a man, but the whole. It is a greater exploit to 
imitate successfully, than to be orignal, and to invent. Bulwer is 
a mere original, and hence an inferior genius, harsh and unnatu- 
ral, (any man could write as well as hedoes, who had impudence 
enough,) but Walter Scott was an imitator, and hence the charm 
and naturalness of his works. We recognise in him a family like- 
ness with the whole writing race. Demosthenes copied Thucy- 
dides,—a devoted copier, but remarkably successful, although he 
wanted range, from not having copied more extensively. Cicero 
copied and imitated every body,—the very MocKING-BIRD of elo- 
quence; but that is not his disparagement, but his greatest distine- 
tion and glory: who so various as Cicero, who so sweet, so power- 
ful, so simply eloquent, or again so magnificently flowing, and each 
and all in turns? The man’s mind was a perfect panharmonicon; 
it was because he despised this paltry modern affectation of origi- 
nality, and reverenced the gods and loved his fellow-creatures, and 
therefore his mind was open to all kinds of good influences, and 
received the natural impression of every grand and lovely object. 
Your original character, your original writer, has no sympathies; 
he is heart-bound, brain-bound, and lip-bound; he is truly an od- 
dity; he is like no-body, and no-body like him; he feeds on self- 
adoration, or the adulation of fools, who mistake the oracles of 
pride and vanity for the inspirations of Heayen. The most per- 


































































































































































120 Imitation. 
fect imitator that ever wrote, perhaps, was Burns, the Poet of Scot- 
land,—Scotra Repiviva would be the right motto of his works. 
The resurrection-bodies of the Just will not be more their own 
identical bodies (for this I believe, maugre the author of “Natural 
Enthusiasm,”’) than were the songs and glorious inspired strains 
of Burns, the bodies of the old Prophets, the Vates Caledoniz, 
risen again. And what nonsense they talk of Homer, as if he 
forsooth were original, and the father of all those epithets and 
metaphors! No, the greatest imitator, J make no doubt, that ever 
lived; he could not have sung so rapturously otherwise, and of all 
the elder bards too. He must have been a greater imitator than 
Virgil, for Virgil is an inferior poet. What poet was ever so ori- 
inal as the author of the Columbiad?—Furr. Wordsworth, I 
understand, is a very original poet;—Does any body read Words- 
worth? None but his imitators—and his imitators are read. 

I have always regarded it as a bad symptom in a boy, if he had 
no powers of imitation; he is destined to remain all his life a one- 
sided character. He has no range of sympathies; he has been 
fused only once in his life, and been poured into a mould, and 
there he cools, and he will never be other than you see him; his 
creed on all matters is already formed; and you no more need hope 
to see him changed, beneath the ordinary genial sympathies of 
opinion or of truth, than to find platina melt before an ordinary 
parlour fire. The most promising boys are the most imitative; in 
this lies their capacity for education. You can make Ciceros of 
them, Demostheneses of them, admirers of the ancients, admirers of 
the moderns, admirers of all men and of all things, that are deserv- 
ing of admiration. They are many-sided minds; that is, you can 
impress many sides upon their minds; they can admire the vigor- 
ous didactic of the philosopher, pithy, unadorned,—sense and rea- 
son,—and they can be enraptured by the sweet mellifluous strains— 
“the linked sweetness long drawn out’’—of the most popular 
flowing authors. Unreflecting minds that observe these verTum- 
NI are apprehensive they may lose their identity, and end in hay- 
ing no character at all; but it is the very contrary of this; for, it is 
just such youths at last that do have a character, a Auman firm 
character, not that character Pope speaks of—“virtue fixed, but 
fixed as in a frost;’’—for, the basis on which their moral firmness 
at last reposes, is just as extensive as the points of sympathy and 
harmony in their minds were before numerous. They are rational 
religious men, for their heads and hearts have both been actuated, 
but never sectarian; they are mistrustful of their own views, for 
they know that truth is a polygon, but the rapidity and justness 
of their survey soon brings them back to confidence; they are sure 
that rrvra has a subsistence as well as an existence, for in endless 
variety they have constantly found that unity, which is the symbol 
of her Being, the Angel of her presence. 
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Imitation. 121 
I hold it to be a capital point in the education of a boy (I know 
nothing of girls) to familiarize him with every species of excel- 
lence, and as literary excellence is a certain shadow of. the moral, 
and caught by imitation in the first place, I also hold that transla- 
tion from various writers, especially the ancient, is much better 
discipline for the mind than original composition. There will be 
more likelihood of his growing, and into manly attitudes, by so 
measuring his mind on other minds, than by doudlding on himself, 
and so dwarfing his vigour. I recommend the ancient authors 
especially, and that for two reasons;—the firs? is, that the idiom 
of phrase is so distinct from the English, that it cannot be bor- 
rowed or transferred, but must be interpreted, and thus the 
exercise in language is perfect. And the second is, that while in 
the more finished writers there is sensibly discovered the most 
pure and beautiful taste, the pavenescence of the thought is at the 
same time such as more to harmonise with the mind of a boy, 
than that philosophy of conception,—the form or the substance— 
which sometimes enlivens, oftener deadens the texture of modern 
composition. I do not mean that the ancients were less philoso- 
phers than the moderns, but they had infinitely less of the 
semblanee; they seem rather to wear the sweet and juvenile aspect 
of their own rustic Apollo, than this grave and sobered look of 
the modern professors of wisdom. Then was the adolescence, 
now is the manhood of the world. 

How faithfully Cicero pursued translation, and sedulously 
imitated, appears from numerous confessions in his works made in 
great honesty, as if he felt it a credit to his industry, and nota 
disparagement to his talents, that they required this exercise. In 
opening his defence of the Poet Archias, he discovers his devotion 
to the Greek literature and studies. I shall translate two or three 
sentences. 

“If I possess any abilities as a pleader, and I am sensible how 
slender they are, if I have had any success as an orator, and [ 
confess that I have always been sedulously devoted to the means 
of securing it, by the study and discipline of the noblest arts, as 
well as daily practice in the forum, my friend here, Aulus Licinius, 
may rightfully claim the entire benefit of these acquisitions, not 
less on the score of justice than of gratitude. For, looking back 
to the earliest periods of my childhood, and tracing the progress 
of my life, I find him to have been the first to encourage me to 
undertake, and afterwards unremittingly to pursue that plan of 
liberal studies, to which I am indebted for the influence and 
success of my forensic labors. But if my language, moulded by 
his precepts and formed on his example, has ever been the means 
of recommending truth and justice, and shielding the innocent, 
surely he who has supplied me with the power of defendin 
others, is himself entitled to my best defence. But lest any shoul 
16 
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be surprised at ¢hese declarations, because Aulus Licinius is 
distinguished by endowments ol another kind, and not by the 
perfections of public speaking,—neither have we been always 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation of this single faculty.* 
For all those arts that belong to a manly refinement, have a mutual 
dependence as well as a common origin, sO that the study of any 
one of these, leads inevitably to some proficiency in all the rest.”’ 

Licinius Archias, it is to be remembered, was a Greek Poet, 
patronised in those times by the refined aristocracy of Rome, to 
whom at this period of their history. the Greek was almost native, 
being the language of the greater part of their empire.t It was 
in the society of this Poet then, speaking and writing another 
language from Cicero, that he sought to cultivate and improve his 
taste, and to check that constant degeneration, which is inevitable 
when aman breathes the atmosphere of but one language, and 
treads the same unvaried round of hackneyed words and thoughts 
and images. Cicero was not afraid of losing his Roman idiom, by 








* He alludes to his own essays in poetical composition, for the most part, trans- 
lations from the Greek poets. 


+ Archias, it appears, had undertaken through his Greek verses to render famous 
the exploits of the heroes und statesmen of theday. The Greek was considered 
better adapted for such a purpose than the Latin. “For if any one,” says Cicero 
in this same oration, “i nagines that less celebrity is to be gained from Greek than 
Latin verses, he is under a very great mistake; for, the Greek is read in almost all 
nations, the Latin is confined within the limits of Latium, and these indeed of 
small extent.” The Greck might be considered the universal language. of the 
times. Archias himself was nota native of Greece but of Antioch, a city of 
Syria, where he had imbibed tiis admirable literature, and that fine spirit of 
enthusiasm, its ordinary attendant. On bisarrival at Rome, he was courted by 
all the illustrious characters of the day; “‘afficiebatur summo honore quod eum 
non solum colebant, qui aliquid percipere aut audire studebant, verum etiam si 
qui forte simulabant.”” ‘That word, simulabant, is one of those slight indications, 
not seldom to be met with in classical reading, which reveal the whole moral com- 
plexion of a period. We can see here how strong the current of fashion towards 
Greek literature must have run, when to gain credit, men would feign admiration 
for its beauties which they did not feel. It is interesting to trace the history of 
this remarkable and almost divine language,—that train of events which rendered 
it popular, not only in home, but throughout Asia: for within less than 60 years 
of this period, the Apostle Paul, the Heaven-appointed champion of the christian 
faith, was studying also the Poets and Philosophers of Greece, not in Antioch 
indeed, but in ‘Tarsus, a city of nearly equal renown, and no less also—“eruditis- 
simis hominibus liberalissimisquestudiis afluenti”—distinguished for its number of 
learned men and its devotion to liberalising studies. Can we consider it a matter 
of pure accident that the Greek thus became the vehicle of the New Religion ; or 
was there any other language on earth at that time, that could have served this 
glorious purpose so well;—and what then? For a series of generations beneath 
that mystic Providence which at length harmonises all the issues of events, there 
had been springing up and moulded successively by the fervor of Homer, the 
subtility of Plato, the fine sense of Xenophon, the concentration of Thucydides, 


and the elegant and pure taste and noble vigor of the Tragic Poets, a versatile,. 


& copious, a precise, a perfect and heaven-born language, which was to be the 
nega and original, because only adequate medium of conveyance of the 
vine Truths of that religion, destined to reveal itself in new aspects to every 


age. 
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Imitation. 123 
this assiduous study among the models of a foreign tongue. The 
native fervor of his own mind, and the vortex of the imperial 
soul of Rome, instantly converted the most foreign and far- 
fetched materials into Roman products, and into kindred and 
harmonious power. As the wealth of all the nations flowed into 
Rome to beautify and adorn this capital of the earth, this domicil 
of empire, so Cicero, Rome’s noblest son and justest representa- 
tive, shows a mind even to our day, conspicuous and illustrious, as 
with the spoils of a thousand provinces,—of literature, philosophy 
and art. 

But the sources whence Cicero drew the refreshments of his 
genius will be more distinctly seen by translating another passage 
from his defence of Archias. 

“ You will ask of us,O Gracchus, why we are so much delighted 
with this man. It is because he affords our minds an agreeable 
refreshment after the din and tumult of the forum, and relieves 
our ears, which have been harassed by the abuse of the public 
declaimers. Do you suppose that we could be furnished with the 
means of speaking on such a variety of subjects daily in the 
forum, unless we constantly improved our minds by the study of 
letters, or that we could support the contention of public business 
without this relaxation of literature? But I for my part, own 
that I have always been devoted to these studies; let others be 
ashamed to make the confession, who have addicted themselves so 
exclusively to letters as to produce nothing for the common good, 
to exhibit no fruits of their retirement to the public view, and the 
well-grounded admiration of their fellow-citizens. But why 
should I be ashamed to avow my partialities; I, who have so lived 
for these many years, that neither the fascinations of retirement, 
nor the allurements of pleasure, nor even the necessities of sleep, 
could ever prevent me from aiding others in every crisis of 
danger? Can any one therefore blame me, or be justly displeased 
with me, if those intervals of leisure w hich most men devote to 
the management of their estates, or to the celebration of public 
festivals, to the pleasures or the relaxations of body or mind, those 
hours which others allot to social entertainments, the amusements 
of the a/ea, or the exercises of the bali?—all such times I have 
ever employ ed in the review of those studies, which were once the 
engrossing pursuits of my youth, and are still the most agreeable 
relaxation of my maturer age. And the juster are my claims to 
this indulgence of my taste, because from the study of these arts, 
has grown this faculty of speaking, which however great or small 
it may be accounted, has never been wanting to the occasions of 
my friends, and indeed however trivial it may be, whatever merit 


it does possess, Jam fully sensible from what fountains it has 
been derived.”’ 
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The example of such a mind as Cicero’s, is certainly not unde- 
serving of attention. If he found it necessary to feed the rivulets 
of his eloquence from foreign fountains, minds of less power and 
natural wealth need not be ashamed of doing similarly. The 
Latin certainly holds not the same relation to English that Greek 
does to Latin; there is a much wider distance:—and we must also 
remember that a new fountain has been opened for us in “the house 
of David,” altogether distinct from that in the house of Numa or 
of Solon, and our springs of thought are from this Divine WeE11; 
but the two other are sources of Expression, Art, and natural 
Beauty, which belong to the circumference and finish of an educa- 
tion, although not its vital points. 

It will be perceived that these are the more liberal ad vantages of 
the study of Latin and Greek of which I speak; and stubborn 
experience compels me to say that those who reap them are but 
few; but these few are themselves a host; and by their liberal and 
capacious minds may, as leaders or private men, sometime save “a 
sinking land.” The strong “few’’ should be liberally educated 
for the sake of the faltering many. I cast my eyes over my 
school; I perceive the greater part will acquire little more than 
some practical knowledge of Arithmetic, History and their mother 
tongue. Yet even these are sufficient as a foundation of upright- 
ness and plain usefulness of character, and if there are added a 
reverence of religion and the feeling of its sanctions, there are all 
the parts of a man. 

Then why pester these with Latin? I would not, unless for a 
certain brief season—only to give such a sufficient inspec- 
tion of its construction and knowledge of its vocables, as may 
enable them to enter wi/hin their own language, and to ‘see its 
relations external and internal;—this is enough; but I believe so 
much is indispensable to a vivid comprehension of English Gram- 
mar. A certain portion of their time for one year or eighteen 
months, might be advantageously employed so, and much better 
than on English Grammar exclusive of Latin. Then let them say 
they have never learned Latin, but that they studied the foreign 
relations of their own language in it, and those affiliations and 
inter-alliances of ideas and thoughts so happily and_ beautifully 
shown in the declensions and conjugations of that ancient tongue. 
They have learned Grammar perfectly, but not Latin, and never 

meant to do that. It is not therefore for this major class of 
youths, that those translations or rather interpretations of the 
classics I recommend, would be designed. It is to the minor 
class only that such exercises will be proposed, and with vast 
profit; they will thus be preparing a vehicle of beautiful and pure 
language for their thoughts, when these shall appear, the germina- 
tions of their own minds, in the fulness of time; but to prescribe 
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exercises in original compositions (unless indeed very rarely) will 
rather be a hindrance to the progress of ideas than a furtherance, 
and will unfailingly produce a rambling and turgid style of writing, 
which after a certain period of life is incurable. If it were only 
a defect of /iterary style, it were a small matter; but it is a defi- 
ciency in the sense of propriety, justness and inherent truth, and 
on that account really to be lamented. For, I speak not here of 
any fashion of language, (which is constantly mutable) but of 
those elements of clear and harmonious thought, which whether 
they appear in a dress o/d or new, in the fashion or out of the 
fashion, are always agreeable ; and these I believe are to be found 
in greater perfection in the ancients than in the moderns; and that 
expansion of views at least will be the result of imitation. and 
translation from those remote sources. 


ON THE SCIENCE OF MIND IN REFERENCE TO ORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


NO. II. 


Of the qualities of external objects, made known by pereeption, 
some are primary, and others secondary; a distinction which is to 
be found in the works of ancient philosophers. The former, it is 
well known, comprehend solidity and extension,—properties 
which were deemed essential to the existence of matter, and in- 
separable from it: under the latter are classed the more numerous 
attributes of color, smell, taste, sound, roughness, smoothness, 
heat, and cold. Were it not that every thing which can tend, 
even in the smallest degree, to clearness of conception, and to a 
proper use of language, is important in the commencement of a 
philological education, it would not, perhaps, be deserving of 
remark, that, although we may apply the words attribute, 
quality, and property, almost indiscriminately to every species 
or class of objects, yet the first of these terms is more commonly 
used, when speaking of dignified objects and persons. Thus, in 
reference to the Supreme Being, we employ the term attributes, 
and not qualities, or properties. 

In the same mode of instruction, the attention of the student is 
directed, when on the subject of perception, to the important 
distinction established by philosophers, between the qualities and 
the substance of external objects. A stone, to take a familiar 
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example, is hard, and heavy, and rough, and cold; and these are 
some of the qualities of the stone; but the inquisitive youth will 
naturally ask, whether there be any thing in the stone, besides its 
qualities, incapable of change, and essential to its subsistence, as a 

rtion of matter? The answer given to such inquiries will guide 
fis mind in forming the abstract notion of substance. He will 
be told that there is, in the stone, something besides its sensible 
properties, and altogether different from them—the basis or sub- 
stratum upon which these properties rest—the principle of union 
by which these properties are combined and held together, and 
which, unlike them, can suffer neither increase nor diminution— 
being the characteristic arrangement of its essence, so to speak, 
which forms the ground of distinction between a piece of stone, 
of metal, and of wood This principle of union, or substance, is 
not itself an object of perception; on the contrary, we infer its 
existence by the suggestions of reason, from the qualities which 
inhere in it, but we remain entirely ignorant of its nature, when 
considered apart. 

As to the history of perception, or as some have expressed it, 
the generation of ideas, it can only be remarked, that the process 
commences with the impression which is made by any external 
object upon the organs of sense;—those parts of the human body 
which are wonderfully fitted for opening a communication between 
the mind and the material-world. To each of these external 
organs is assigned its peculiar part in maintaining this communi- 
cation; for they are all adapted to receive certain impressions from 
the qualities of material objects, and to convey to the mind their 
respective sensations of sound, of color, of smell, of taste, of 
hardness, softness, extension, heat, cold, ete. 

That sensations are produced by the impressions made upon the 
senses by the quality of external objects, is a fact which admits 
not of doubt or controversy; but, as to the particular nature of the 
change effected in the organ, in the nerves, or in the brain, by the 
secondary qualities of matter, in the process which constitutes 
sensation, we have no clearer knowledge than if we ourselves 
were not the subject of that mysterious operation. We borrow 
_the word impression, as is usual with the pneumatologist in other 
ceases, from the most familiar actions of ordinary life. A seal is 
said to make an impression upon melted wax: a hammer upon 
heated iron; and the effects of color upon the eye, or of sound 
upon the ear, are imagined to bear some analogy to the effect 
which one external object produces upon another. But the 
student must be cautioned not to confound the literal with the 
analogical acceptation of this term; which, when applied to mind, 
carries a meaning totally different from that which respects a 
change in the collocation of parts, or a new arrangement of sur- 
face. Though both the organ of sense and the external object 
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corresponding to it, be strictly material, no effect of a sensible or 
physical nature is produced upon the former in the act of — 
tion: and a thousand succeeding impressions may be made upon 
the same organ, without altering its. anatomical structure, or 
leaving any trace of the archetype of any one of the countless 
ideas which have been thereby formed. The term impression, 
therefore, in the department of mental science, merely denotes an 
unknown effect; which effect, however, is absolutely essential to 
the grand result—the perception of objects and formation of 
thought. 

In our endeavors to comprehend the mode in which impressions 
are produced on the organs of sense, particularly on those of touch 
and taste, we are obliged to stop short at the very first step; while, 
from our more intimate knowledge of the organie structure of the 
eye and ear, as well as of certain properties of light and sound, 
we are enabled to proceed at least one step farther. The science 
of optics informsus that the rays of light, in passing from an 
object to the eye, are subjected to refraction in such a manner, that, 
when they reach the retina, or back part of that organ, a picture 
in miniature of the object whence they proceed, is there com- 
pletely formed, somewhat in the same way as reflected rays are 
concentrated by a convex lens. _ Still, although we can trace the 
process of perception thus far, we continue as much in the dark 
as ever, with regard to the nature of the connexion, and the 
precise point of union between matter and mind. We cannot 
even assign any reason why the faculty of perception, in the case 
of visible. objects, should require the intervention of an optical 
image; while, with respect to all the other senses, the mind per- 
ceives, immediately and directly, whenever the several organs are 
addressed by their appropriate attributes in the material world. 
That, in forming the elements of thought, the presence of an 
external object is indispensable, both to the existence of sensation, 
and to the art of mental.conception, is a point clearly ascertained; 
but beyond this we cannot advance: an impenetrable veil is drawn 
over the wonders that follow. There is no ground, however, to 
be surprised that we should encounter such an obstacle in our 
search after causes, when approaching the farthest boundaries 
which divide matter from mind; it is only requisite, in communi- 
cating elementary instruction to youth, to draw as exact a line as 
possible between the known and the unknown; between what is 
certain and what is only probable. 

In conducting this analysis of perception, nothing should be 
omitted that may tend, in any degree, to awaken curiosity, to 
excite interest, and to confirm habits of attention and inquiry in 
the minds of youth. At this stage, the student, who has now, 
perhaps for the first time, been informed of some of the facts just 
mentioned relative to the senses, may in all probability be disposed 
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to inquire still farther, with regard to the interesting organ of 
sight. Why is it, he will ask, that the visible object is perceived 
erect, whilst the picture of that object, in the eye, is inverted ? 
and how do we see only one object, there being a distinct image 
formed in each retina? Upon what principle does the mind 
measure distance by the eye, although distance is not an object of 
sight; and in what manner do the senses of sight and of touch 
afford assistance and improvement to each other? ‘These questions, 
indeed, cannot be satisfactorily answered; but the investigations 
and reasonings to which they lead, can hardly fail to prove advan- 
tageous to the young. They will find that the curious facts which 
stimulate their research, must be traced back to that early educa- 
tion which is conducted, not by the skill of a professor, but by the 
wisdom of the great teacher who put a spirit in man, and taught 
him more than the beasts of the field and the -fowls of heaven. 
They will discover that the most valuable part of our education is 
begun at an earlier date than we are apt to imagine; and that, 
whilst, according to our hasty conclusions, children are acquiring 
nothing, they are, in fact, busily employed in the acquisition of 
those important habits, on which all future instruction is founded, 
and which could not be so successfully formed at any subsequent 


period. 


ON THE USES AND SOURCES OF HISTORY. 


The study of History is universally popular. It is equally 
attractive to the unreflecting and to the philosophical mind. The 
former it interests by the agitation and stimulus of novelty—the 
latter by the usefulness of the deductions which may be drawn 
from the facts which it records. By some philosophers, who have 
affected a more than ordinary degree of penetration, or at least of 
research, into the constitution of the human mind, this general 
attachment to the study of History has been ascribed to the prin- 
ciple of self-love.* The utility of these refined speculations may 
be called into question: they are generally founded on visionary 
notions, and are almost uniformly unsatisfactory in their results. 
In this instance, however, the metaphysician admits the fact of the 
high gratification which is derived from historical inquiries. This 
fact is indeed so universally acknowledged, that in the public esti- 


* See the commencement of Bolingbroke’s second Letter on the study of 
History. 
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mation, a person who is not tolerably well versed in historical 
knowledge, is precluded from a copious source of amusement, as 
well as lamentably deficient in the requisites of a liberal education. 
An individual of this description is incapable of entering upon 
the most frequent and the most common topics of enlightened 
converse. He cannot even comprehend the nature, or discuss the 
tendency of passing events. It has been well observed, by an 
ancient author, “ nescire guid acciderit antequam natus sis, est 
semper puerum esse.”” 

Were the study of History considered in no other light than as 
an innocent and elegant amusement, it would be in no small degree 
commendable.* Whatever enables man to beguile the weariness 
of the journey of life, without debasing the mind, or inflaming the 
passions, produces an accession to human felicity, and is propor- 
tionally valuable. 

In this point of view, History, when considered merely as a 
source of amusement, is infinitely preferable to novels and roman- 
ces, the perusal of which too frequently debilitates the intellect 
by inflaming the imagination, and insensibly corrupts the heart by 
the infusion of a most dangerous species of moral poison. 

But the study of History is adapted to purposes of a higher and 
a more noble nature. It is calculated to enlighten the judgment 
upon those subjects which have a direct bearing, not only upon 
individual utility and comfort, but also upon the welfare of the 
community at large. It leads to a knowledge of man in his social 
relations. It exhibits the various operation of different systems of 
polity upon human happiness. It points out the rocks and quick- 
sands upon which states and empires have suffered shipwreck. It 
speaks with a warning voice to the oppressor, and infuses consola- 
tion and courage intothe oppressed. Upon the high principle of 
religious motives, virtue has been roused to exertion, or has been 
strengthened to the endurance of remediless wrong, by a belief in 
a future state. Where this principle has been unfortunately want- 
ing, hope has fondly anticipated, as the reward of illustrious deeds, 
the verdict of history. 

Who is not affected by the glowing terms in which Cicero, after 
having saved the Roman republic from the treasonable plots of 
Cataline, intimates that he looks forward for his reward to the 
honor in which he should be held by posterity. “Quibus pro 
tantis rebus, Quirites, nullum ego a vobis premium virtutis, nul- 
lum insigne honoris, nullum monumentum laudis postulo, preter- 
quam hujis diei memoriam sempiternam. In animis ego vestris 





* To the study of History may be justly applied the commendation which Cicero 
bestows on the study of polite literature in general: ** Quod si non hic tantus 
fructus ostenderetur, et si ex his studiis (electatio sola peteretur: tamen, ut opinor 
hanc animi remissionem humanissimam ac liberalissimam judicaretis.”” 

"7 Oratio pro Archia Poeta. 
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omnes triumphos meos, omnia ornamenta honoris, monumenta 
glorie, ludis insignia condi et collocari volo. , Nihil me mutum 
potest delectare, nihil tacitum, nihil denique hujusmodi quod etiam 
minus digni assequi possint. Memoria vestra, Quirites, nostre 
res alentur, sermonibus crescent, literarum monumentis Inveteras- 
cent et corroborabuntur: eandemque diem intelligo, quam spero 
zeternam fore, et ad salutem urbis, et.ad memoriam consulatus mei 
propagatam.”—ZJn. L. Catil. Orat. UI. sub finem. 

In the season of adversity, Hope has looked forward with confi- 
dence to the period when the dazzling glare of spurious glory 
should be absorbed in the superior brightness of the rays of truth; 
and when the historic Muse, pointing to the issues of things, and 
to the unfolding of the great drama of politics, shall vindicate the 
claims of justice; shall exhibit delinquency in its true colors, and 
shall bestow on integrity its due reward.* 

In the transactions of life, it unfortunately happens that corrup- 
tion and depravity are not discountenanced to that degree which 
reason anda regard to the public good require. Nay, they are 
too frequently hailed by the sycophancy of flatterers with obse- 
quious approbation, and with high applause. They, that are 
“worn and hackneyed in the ways of men,” affect to treat with 
scorn the dictates of political integrity. They despise the admo- 
nitions of those who wish to ineuleate the doctrine, that the laws 
of justice cannot, even in political transactions and relations, be 
violated with impunity. ‘They hold up to the ridicule of the 
thoughtless and the profligate, those who maintain that it is the 
duty of every individual possessed of any degree of influence in 
the conduct or in the control of public affairs, to consult, above 
all things, for the welfare of his country, by devoting his talents 
from the purest and most disinterested motives to the promotion 
of the general good. ‘To the ingenuous youth an attentive peru- 
sal of the pages of history may be properly recommended, as 
furnishing an antidote against the mischief which is likely to be 
occasioned by the selfish and heart-chilling maxims of these per- 
nicious teachers. ‘There he will see a striking exemplification of 
the fatal consequences of error and prejadice, of folly and vice. 
There will he behold the deceiver entangled in the toils which he 
had laid for others, and the vindictive and the violent hurried to 
destruction by their own ungovernable impetuosity. There too 
he will find recorded the actions and the sayings of patriots of 
high principle; and by imbibing a sense of the dignity of their 
characters, he will be incited to an emulation of their virtues. 

It may perhaps with truth be asserted, that few individuals ever 











* Tacitus in the third book of his Annals, thus tersely states his opinion as to 
this province of History, ‘“‘Pracipuum munus Annalium reor, ne yirtutes silean- 
tur, utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit.” 
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intermixed in practical politics with purer views than Bishop 
Burnet. That -celebrated author, towards the conclusion of the 
History of his own Times, when speaking of the degeneracy of 
the age in which he lived, intimates in the following terms, his 
opinion of the evil consequences resulting to those who then 
occupied the higher stations in society, from the neglect of histori- 
cal studies: “ Men, who have no principles, cannot be steady; now 
the greater part of the capital gentry seem to return again to a 
love of tyranny, provided they may be the under-tyrants them- 
selves; and they seem to be even uneasy with a court, when it will 
not be as much a court as they would have it. This is a folly of 
so particular a nature, that really it wants a name. It is natural 
for poor men who have little to lose and much to hope for, to 
become the instruments of slavery; but it is an extravagance pecu- 
liar to our age, to see rich men grow as it were in love with slavery 
and arbitrary power. The root of all this is, that our gentry 
are not in time possessed witha true measure of solid knowl- 
edge and sound religion, with a love to their country,a hatred 
of tyranny, and a zeal for liberty. Plutarch’s lives, with the 
Greek and Roman history, ought to be early put in their 
hands; they ought to be acquainted with all history, more 
particularly that of our own nation; which they should not 
read in abridgments, but in the fullest and most copious col- 
lectors of it, that they may see to the bottom what is our con- 
stitution, and what are our laws; what are the methods bad 
princes have taken to enslave us, and by what conduct we have 
been preserved. Gentlemen ought to observe these things, and 
to entertain one another often upon these subjects, to raise in 
themselves and to spread around them to all others a noble 
ardor for law and liberty.” 

Nor let it be imagined, that. remarks such as these, though just 
in themselves, are applicable only to the favored few who sit at the 
helm of the state,and direct the course of public affairs. It may 
at least be safely asserted, that in a country which enjoys so great 
a portion of civil liberty as happily falls to the lot of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, almost every order of the community 
has its influence upon the measures of the legislative and of the 
executive powers; and that therefore, upon the principles of Bishop 
Burnet, a knowledge of History should be diffused amongst our 
countrymen to as wide an extent as possible. For it isa self- 





* It was not merely with a view of gratifying the ear of his readers with the 
jingle of alliteration, that the good Bishop in this passage thus associated the terms 
of “law and liberty."—He was well aware that the ideas represented by these 
terms can never be disunited—that as liberty can never be reckoned secure unless 
it be fenced and guarded by legal provisions—so the exercise of true liberty con- 
sists, not in the indulgence of a capricious will, but in a course of action which is 
sanctioned by equitable laws. 
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evident proposition, that it is highly expedient that they who are 
called upon to deliberate on matters of the highest moment, should 
be possessed of the guide which is the most likely. to lead them to 
a correct decision. And in the case in question, this guide is to 
be found in the study of History, which is calculated to form good 
citizens, and to ornament society with integrity. It was in this 
view that Cicero denominated History “ magistra vitz,’”’ the 
preceptress of the art of living well. To the same purpose, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has,in a maxim which has been re- 
peatedly quoted with high approbation, characterized History as 
“Philosophy teaching by examples.” A familiar acquaintance 
with the history of their country was, in the best times of the 
Roman Republic, held to be essentially requisite to qualify 
ingenuous youth for the attainment of stations of dignity, power 
and profit, in the administration of public affairs. Hence the bit- 
terness of the sarcasm uttered by Marius, when he asserted, in the 
speech in which he claimed the chief command of the war against 
Jugurtha, that in his degenerate days, men of illustrious birth did 
not begin to read the History of their country till they were 
elevated to the highest office of the state—that is, as he said, “they 
first obtained the employment, and then bethought themselves of 
the qualifications necessary for the proper discharge of it.” 

Political Freedom indeed gives additional efficacy, and imparts 
an additional value to individual virtue, and consequently to those 
lessons of virtue which are to be learned by the study of History. 
This study, when prosecuted under propitious circumstances, pro- 
duces that expansion of mind which is incompatible with the 
benumbing and debasing condition of slavery. If a modern Greek 
reads the story of the gallant onset made by Thrasybulus upon 
the oppressors of his country, he reads it with the apathy of indif- 
ference, or the sigh of despair:* but the example of Henry and 
Hancock is still fresh in the remembrance of Americans, to incite 
them to a determined and vigorous resistance against the first 
encroachments of arbitrary power. 

It is the practical use which may be made of History, which 
constitutes one of its chief recommendations, as contrasted with 
the fabulousness of romance. “History,’’ as Dr. Priestly well 
observes, “ presents us with the same objects which we meet with 
in the business of life.’’ Hence it affords to men of thoughtful 
minds, a happy subject for the exercise of the judgment, and an 
excellent means of acquiring a certain degree of experience, 











* It should seem, however, that the remembrance of the glory of their ancestors 
is not entirely extiuct among the oppressed tribes, who now people the islands and 
the continent of Greece. When a celebrated modern traveller was sailing along 
the coast of the Troad, a Greek seaman, one of his boat’s crew, pointing to a par- 
ticular part of the shore, exclaimed “there lay our fleet.” Uncer happy auspices, 
recollections of this nature may produce signal and salutary effects. 
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without incurring the hazards which are incident to an actual 
intercourse with the world at large. Hence too, it tends to mollify 
and to subdue the prejudices, which are too apt to cloud the intel- 
lect of those whose knowledge of past transactions is partial and 
confined. For as the connexions.of events are in a manner 
infinite, the examining of them in their different relations at once 
gives strength to the understanding, and liberality to the prinei- 
ples of the free inquirer. It enables him to perceive, and duly to 
appreciate, what is valuable in the institutions of ancient times, 
and of foreign countries; and thus prepares him for a due estimate 
of the political regulations of his native land. To which may be 
added, that the accurate acquaintance with the springs of action, 
and with the consequences of political measures, which is to be 
gained by a discreet application of the general principles which are 
to be deduced from a knowledge of historical facts, will enable the 
student to form a correct judgment of the tendency of any course 
of political measures, which may happen to be the practical subject 
of immediate discussion in his own times. Thus may the study 
of History be regarded as promoting the improvement of society, 
by imparting to the existing geueration, the lessons which are to 
be gathered from the experience of their predecessors. 

Nor is it to be mentioned as a circumstance of minor impor- 
tance, that the study of History tends to convince the man of 
reflecting mind of the superintendence of the divine will in the 
affairs of the world, and to inspire him with a cheerful acquies- 
cence in the dispensations of the Deity. When we behold the 
most important events brought about by the most seemingly 
insignificant causes—when we see the schemes of the intelligent 
and the prudent frustrated by circumstances, which they could not 
possibly have taken into their calculation of contingencies—when 
we find the devices of the powerful thwarted, and issuing in events, 
the very contrary to what they intended to bring about—and 
especially when we contemplate the most signal good produced 
from apprehended evil, we are irresistibly compelled to acknowl- 
edge the natural blindness and weakness of man. We are awed 
and humbled to submission, and we rejoice in the assurance that 


There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will. 


In this brief enumeration of the principal uses to be. derived 
from the study of History, it is pre-supposed that historical facts 
are made the subjects of mature reflection. The reader who 
contents himself with merely storing his mind with a multiplicity 
of events, even though those events may be most accurately 
arranged in his memory, will derive little profit from a great 
expense of time and labor. 

. It seldom happens that persons who are remarkable for the 
extent of their memory in the recollection of dates and of other 
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minutiz, are distinguished by the solidity of their judgment. It is 
not, however, intended, by this observation, to depreciate the study 
of chronology, which is absolutely necessary to a thorough 
acquaintance with History, and a competent knowledge of which 
may, in early life, be acquired by an easy effort. One twentieth 
part of the time which is usually devoted in grammar-schools, and 
that very properly, to the instructing of pupils in the genders of 
Latin nouns, would be amply sufficient to enable them to store up 
in their memory all the chronological epochs, a knowledge of 
which is necessary or expedient. But after all, the chief object of 
a preceptor ought to be to teach his scholar to seize the points of 
importance in an historical narrative, and by the application of his 
reasoning powers, to judge of the tendencies of events. 

Historical facts ought to be considered as materials for thinking, 
If properly estimated, they serve, not simply to amuse the imagi- 
nation, but toexercise the nobler faculties of the human mind, to 
strengthen the understanding, and to amend the heart. To this 
topic may be justly applied the observation of President Mon- 
tesquieu, “ J/ ne s’agit de faire lire, mais de faire penser.” 

The origin of the sources of history is to be investigated by 
observing, in remote ages, the early progress of civil society. To 
say nothing of the pride of ambition, which engages human inge- 
nuity, and employs it in transmitting to future times the memory 
of signal victories and of extensive conquests, in the rudest stages 
of society internal arrangements are agreed upon by the members 
of infant communities; and treaties and covenants are entered into 
by independent tribes. It is obvious to the slightest considera- 
tion, that the desire entertained by the parties concerned, to secure 
the memory of these arrangements and covenants, would give rise 
to records, which may be considered as the main sources of history. 
In the imperfection of human knowledge, these records would, of 
necessity, be first retained and handed down by the medium of 
Oral Tradition. And as the genius of man in the ruder ages of 
society is naturally inclined to the cultivation of poetry; and as 
metrical compositions are best adapted to make a permanent im- 
pression upon the memory, it is highly probable that the first 
historical memorials assumed a poetical form. And this presump- 
tion is corroborated by numerous hints which occur in the Greek 
and Latin writers, and by observations which have been made 
upon the condition of the customs of uncivilized nations in 
modern times. In the poems of Homer, minstrels and heroes are 
represented as singing to the music of the harp, the deeds of 
mighty chieftains of old.* And in Ovalle’s Historical Relation 


_ — 





_* Thus when Ulysses and Phoenix visited Achilles for the purpose of depreca- 
ting his wrath, they found him playing on his lyre: 
Ti bys Supecr tlegrey, duds J” age xria avdecy— 
and Tacitus, speaking of the German chieftain Arminius, says, (Annal. L. 1. C. 
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of Chili, we have the following curious account of the appearance 
of a traditionary historian of that country. “For proof of the 
care they take to keep the memory of remarkable passages, I 
must relate here what I learned from Father Diego Torres Bollo,a 
very extraordinary man both for holiness of life and skill in 
government. This great man, returning from Rome (whither he 
had been sent as procurator of the province of Peru) to found the 
province of Quito, he saw, in a place where four ways met, an 
Indian, who, to the sound of a drum, was singing a great many 
things, all alone, in his own tongue; the father called one in his 
company, who understood it, and asked him, what that Indian 
meant by that action: who told the father that the Indian was, as 
it were, the register of that country, who, to keep up the memory 
of what had passed in it, from the deluge till that time, was bound 
every holiday to repeat it by the sound of a drum, and singing as 
he was then doing. He was, moreover, obliged to instruct others 
in the same way, that there might be a succession of men to do the 
same thing after he was gone.”’ 

Even in modern times, the remembrance of the minute circum- 
stances of History, is kept alive in ballads and party poems, an 
extensive collection of which affords matter, not only of amuse- 
ment, but also of accurate information, especially as to the feelings 
entertained by different classes of a community, on the occurrence 
of specific political events. 

Another simple method of preserving the memory of past trans- 
actions, isthe commemoration of them by the observance of stated 
days of public festivity, or humiliation. Thus the migration of 
the children of Israel from Egypt, is still celebrated amongst their 
descendants, by the festival of the Jewish Passover; and the 
generality of the American youth derive their earliest knowledge 
of an important event in the history of their country, from the 
custom of celebrating the fourth day of July, the date of the 
Declaration of American Independence. 

Another method of preserving the memory of illustrious 
personages, and of important events, apparently more effectual, 
but in reality less so than the former, is the erection of uninscribed 
pillars, and monuments of stone or earth. Whatever memorials 
of this kind have been erected before the invention of alphabetical 
characters, have stood in need of the aid of tradition to communi- 
cate a knowledge of the persons and the events which they were 
intended to celebrate. But the tradition may be lost, and that the 
more easily, in consequence of the apparently greater durability 
of its substitute. In that case, the object of the memorial perishes. 
It is an awful admonition of the vanity of human pride, and at the 





88.) “septem et triginta annos vite, duodecim potentiz explevit, caniturque adhuc 
barbaras apud gentes.” 
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same time, a signal instance of the superiority of written records 
over all other historical memorials, that though the pyramids of 
Egypt seem calculated to endure as long as the earth itself, the 
date of their construction, and the object of their erection, are 
absolutely unknown. 

From these uninscribed monuments, the next step to the per- 
petuating of the remembrance of remarkable events would be 
registering them in monumental inscriptions, and on tables of 
brass, stone, or other durable materials, exposed to public view.* 
Hence the transition is, by just degrees, easy and natural to the 
most copious accumulation of materials for History, in the collect- 
ing and preserving of written records or authentic accounts of 
publie transactions, composed by the authority, and digested under 
the inspection, of persons holding the higher offices in the state. 
These would of necessity be at first but scanty, supplying little 
more than the dates and order of events, without any detail of the 
circumstances by which those events were accompanied, or of the 


- causes from which they derived their origin. But they would 


increase in number and importance with the progress of civiliza- 
tion; they would become more ample in proportion to the diffusion 
of literature; and being deposited in places of safe custody, they 
would constitute a rich mine of historic facts, authenticated by the 
best authority. To give a full enumeration of the various species, 
and to point out the peculiar utility of the different subdivisions 
of these records, would be an arduous task. It may on the 
present occasion suffice briefly to mention their principal classes. 

And it is obvious to remark, that collections of the laws, ordi- 
nances and internal regulations, enacted and enforced in a state 
during any particular period of its history, are well calculated to 
give an accurate view of the circumstances and condition of its 
inhabitants at that period. They give to those who examine them 
with due attention, full intimation whether they who constitute 
the great mass of the community, were then exalted by liberty, 
or degraded by slavery; whether their natural rights were strictly 
guarded, or violently trampled upon. They also apprise the 
reader, what were the prevailing crimes and vices of the age in 
which they were passed, and what measure of punishment was 
deemed sufficient to expiate or to repress them. As records of 
taxation, and of fiscal regulations, they furnish a view of a nation’s 
resources, and of the course and system of its commerce. The 
laws by which a country is governed, reflect on the attentive mind 
an image of the genius of the people and their rulers. They 





* Of this, an instance is afforded in the celebrated Arundelian marbles, which 
exhibit the dates of the principal events of the Grecian history, till sixty years 
after the death of Alexander the Great; and the Capitoline marbles, which con- 
tain a list of the Roman Magistrates and the most important occurrences in the 
Annals of the Roman Republic. 
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supply the means of detecting the ignorance of barbarism, and 
mark the progress of refinement, and of mental culture. They 
exhibit distinct traces of the usurpations, or of the depression of 
monarchs, and of the power or the importance of legislative 
bodies. In short, a reference to collections of the laws of a com- 
munity is frequently necessary to correct the errors of mere 
chroniclers, and to rectify the false conceptions of political 
theorists ; and, in all cases in which it can be made, tends to pro- 
mote the prime object of the historian’s researches, namely, the 
establishment of truth. 

Many of the preceding observations may be applied to demon- 
strate the utility, which the historian may derive from the records 
of Courts of Law. These furnish a vast variety of historical facts 
most minutely investigated. In their pages may be traced the 
artful devices of injustice, and the amendment of judicial prinei- 
ples and practice. They serve asa warning against that worst 
species of tyranny, oppression under the forms of law—and 
exemplify the superior felicity enjoyed by nations, when the lives 
and liberties of their citizens are securely fenced by legal provi- 
sions against the encroachments of power.” 

The public archives in which are preserved original grants of 
titles, estates, and immunities, contain documents which throw 
great light upon the internal history of states and kingdoms—nor 
will the student, who wishes fully to investigate many historical 
questions, refuse due praise to heralds, genealogists, and 
antiquarians; whose labors, though frequently made the subjects 
of ridicule, are, nevertheless, on many occasions extremely useful 
to the historian. 

The reports, made by the governors of distant provinces to the 
seat of government in the mother country, detail the difficulties 
experienced in the infancy of colonization. They mark the 
gradual growth of emigrant communities. They afford impor- 
tant hints of warning and instruction. By their aid may be traced 
the rise and progress of ideas of independence, from the first 
impatient murmurs against restraint, to the bold and manly strug- 
gle to throw off the yoke of despotism. 

The recording of treaties with foreign powers, is an obvious 
method of preserving the remembrance of the external relations 
of a country; and the dispatches of envoys and embassadors, 
especially the confidential communications made by diplomatic 
agents to the executive branches of their respective governments, 
lay open to view the most secret springs of political conduct. 





* It may be with truth affirmed that no one can form an adequate and correct 
idea of the gradual amendment effected in the institutions of England and of the 
value of those constitutional principles, from which th se amen !ments have been 
naturally derived, who has not read with attention the State Trials of that 
country, 
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How clearly is the policy, or rather the impolicy, of King 
Charles If. and of his unfortunate successor, to be traced in the 
official letters of Barillon, which have been laid before the public 
by Sir James Dalry mple and Mr. Fox; and whata striking picture 
do we behold of the difficulties incident to the administration of a 
free government, in the papers of Sir Robert Walpole and his 
associates in office, as published by Mr. Coxe in the appendix to 
his Life of that celebrated statesman. Though a degree of obseu- 
rity is thrown upon some parts of this work, in consequence of 
its author’s not sufficiently ope ning the ge neral history of the 
times of which he treats, it is, inthe main, highly interesting and 
instructive; and, above all, it evinces, what is.a quality of rare 
oceurrence in a political biographer, a candid and unprejudiced 
mind. The appendix, which occupies two volumes supplemen- 
tary to the life, contains an abundance of documents which disclose 
the secret springs of many political transactions, and which will 
teach the young to regard with due scepticism the professions of 
public men; to which it may be added, that the collection of let- 
ters, of which the appendix prince ipally consists, exhibits an inter- 
esting variety of style, rising in excellence through just degrees, 
from the clumsy coarseness of Chancellor Middleton, to the grace- 
ful ease of the profligate Bolingbroke. 

It is impossible, in many cases, correctly to decide upon the 
merits or the demerits of commanders of fleets and armies, with- 
out an inspection of such returns of their forees, and of such 
details of their plans, and the reasons of their movements, as they 
are accustomed, from time to time, to submit to their superiors. 
A mere attention to dates will apprise the readers of gazettes, that 
General Washington, in the years 1775 and 1776, lay encamped 
before the town of Boston, at the head of a force far superior to 
that of the British, for the space of nine months, without striking 
a blow. The general’s official correspondence with Congress, 
accounts for his seeming dilatoriness, by revealing the astonishing 
fact, that, during a great part of this time, he was so scantily pro- 
vided with powder, that, had the British been aware of his situa- 
tion, and marched to attack him, he would have been under the 
necessity of abandoning his position.* 

Though the declarations and manifestoes which the rulers of 
states, in deference to public opinion, are in modern times accus- 
tomed to issue as a record of their mutual grievances, and as 
apologies for disturbing the general tranquility by an appeal to 
arms, are usually drawn up with considerable artifice, and with an 
anxious desire to distort facts and to disguise the truth, to the dis- 
cerning mind they not unfrequently afford a clue for the tracing 





* See Washington’s Official Letters. 
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of political mysteries; and are by #0 means to be neglected by 
him who would wish to be well versed in history. 

The records which have been preserved of the instructions 
given to plenipotentiaries, and of the successful and the unsuccessful 
negociations which have, from time to time, taken place between 
belligerent powers for the restoration of peace, afford abundant 
matter of information and instruction to the student of History. 
They admit the reader, as it were, behind the curtain. They 
reveal the views and expectations of adverse powers; their sense 
of strength, or their consciousness of weakness; the real as well 
as the pretended foundation of their demands, and the true as well 
as the alleged reason of their relinquishment of claims. They 
not unfrequently develop the whole system of the policy of a 
state; and while they afford specimens of the mutual exercise of 
consummate dissimulation, they may be classed among the most 
valuable documents which can be submitted to the examination of 
an historian. 

Of no less value are all those records which afford authentic 
materials for statistical science; namely, accurate accounts of the 
population of different countries at several periods—of their 
revenues—their commerce, their naval, military, and religious 
establishments—of their civil constitution, and the condition of 
the various classes into which their inhabitants are subdivided. 

In addition to the information which is to be derived from these 
public documents, much light is frequently thrown on national 
transactions by the papers of individuals. The management of 
state affairs has been well denominated “a craft.’’ It is esteemed 
one of the chief requisites of a politician, to be able to put a fair 
seeming upon the schemes in which he is engaged, and he fre- 
quently adopts the most skilful artifices to disguise the motives of 
his actions, and to conceal from observation his ulterior views and 
designs. These, however, he, in all probability, reveals, either to 
his superiors and employers, or to his confidential friends. When 
communications of this kind come to light, they obviously tend to 
explain what is obscure in the conduct of political affairs, and to 
give a full view of the truth. Of these repositories of private confi- 
dence, the diligent and faithful historical inquirer will be anxious 
to avail himself. In many points, the orations of Cicero exhibit 
the outward appearance of public transactions in which that true 
lover of his country was engaged; but the real nature, quality, and 
purpose of some of the most important of these transactions, are 
clearly to be understood only by the perusal of his Epistles, in 
many of which he appears to have opened to his friends his most 
secret thoughts. Tacitus, in the compiling, or rather in the com- 
position of his Annals, consulted not only the public records of 
the times of which he treated, but also the private memoirs of 
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such senators as had taken an active part in the conduct and 
management of the affairs of the Roman empire.* 

In this respect, the historian of modern times enjoys great ad- 
vantages over the writer who endeavors minutely to investigate 
the events of ancient history. There exists a rich abundance of 
private memoirs and letters of such statesmen as have, in later 
days, directed the affairs of almost every country in Europe. 
These documents disclose the hidden causes of many public pro- 
ceedings, which cannot, without their aid, be thoroughly under- 
stood. They evince the occasional embarrassments of the rulers 
of nations, and display, in all their deformity, the mean artifices 
of political intrigue, and the interested manceuvres of the crafty 
and dishonest, who have abused the delegation of power. A 
careful perusal of their pages will abate the ardor of political 
idolatry, and prepare the free inquirer to investigate the truth with 
eandor and impartiality. 

The foregoing are the principal sources and repositories of his- 
torical materials. Others, no doubt, may be enumerated. The 
diligent and’ sagacious inquirer will glean facts from quarters 
apparently the most unpromising and barren. What is lost upon 
a careless or an ignorant reader, may dispense a ray of light to the 
man who applies the powers of an active mind to the investiga- 
tion of historic truth. He who proposes to himself this as his 
object, will not, when occasion requires it, shrink with disgust 
from the toil of turning over heaps of rubbish in search of a 
single pearl. ‘I'hus the intelligent and industrious Gibbon, speak- 
ing of the works of Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, ob- 
serves: “the smallest part of these writings is of the historical 
kind; yet the treatises which seem the least to invite the curiosity 
of the reader, frequently conceal very useful hints or very 
valuable facts. The polemic who involves himself and his antago- 
nists ina cloud of argumentation, sometimes relates the origin and 
progress of the heresy which he confutes; and the preacher who 
declaims against the luxury, describes the manners of the age, and 
seasonably intruduces the mention of some public calamity, that 
hé may ascribe it to the justice of offended heaven.’”? Thus exten- 
sive is the field of investigation which lies open to the historian; 
thus various are the sources to which he must apply in search of 


materials from which he may deduce the thread of his narrative. 
W. S. 








* Thus, in recording the proposal to assassinate Arminius, made to the Roman 
government by Acg indestrius, referrirg to his authorities, he says, “ Reperio apud 
scriptores, senatoresque eorundem temporum,” 
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NOVELS. 


No books are more extensively read than novels. They occu- 
py the attention more or less of persons of all ages; and, a large 
portion of time is often spent by the young who can have access 
to them, in their perusal. If such works were properly written, 
they might be made sources of correct sentiments and much infor- 
mation; but unfortunately, the greater part of them is among the 
most improper that can be put into the hands of youth. 

Much has been said in praise and dispraise of this kind of 
writing. By one class of persons they are read with great avidity, 
and approved of with moderation; whilst by others, they are never 
perused but to condemn them with harshness. The young will 
admire, and the old censure, according to the state of the passions 
peculiar to each. Indiscriminate judgments are always the result 
of passion or prejudice. 

The attachment of most people to the relations of adventures, 
and the progress of individuals through life, springs from the sym- 
pathy of our nature. In young people these feelings will, of 
course, be more acute than in those whom sad experience of life’s 
calamities and human vices have rendered callous to the softer 
sentiments of pity and compassion. Hence may be traced the 
different feelings of the young and old toward novels. But the 
cool reasoner on men and things will feel it necessary to take a 
different view of this subject. The novels of the present day are 
extremely defective; but, as pernicious as they are, proper altera- 
tions in their “ mode and bearing,”’ might render them somewhat 
promotive of good results. 

All novels give a false and delusive glare to the pictures that 
they draw of human life; which is a kind of fiction much more 
ensnaring than that of dervises and fairies, as it approaches so 
near the reality, that readers in general are unable to detect the 
error. Human nature is painted in exaggerated colors. Every 
quality of body and mind is in extremes. Virtues and vices are 
always concentrated in individual objects, though in human life 
they are always disseminated and blended. The heroine is all 
beauty, modesty, condescension, softness, and judgment. The 
hero has a fine form, a handsome face, a manly carriage, a noble 
mind, an exalted generosity, and extraordinary: valor. In the 
inferior characters, excessive deformity of person is 
with excessive deformity of mind. 
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The fallacy of this picture may be proved by observation, 
Beauty, if by that word we understand symmetry of features, 
freshness of complexion, and elegance of form, is generally the 
most remote from virtue, for it is attended by the opposite 
extreme, which it engenders and cherishes. In beautiful women, 
vanity, caprice, petulance, and haughtiness almost universally 
reside; and in handsome men, the most detestable tyranny united 
to the vices of debauchery and brutal severity. 

With the reverse of this beauty, you will perceive modesty, 
benevolence, prudence, and inward worth; which, to physiogno- 
mists, will be evidently portrayed in the countenance. ‘The coun- 
tenance is in a great measure the index of the mind. The looks, 
the walk, the every motion, will combine to mark the character. 
If beauty, therefore, were made to consist in animation of counte- 
nance and suavity of manners, it would be improper to separate 
the internal qualities from the external appearance. Not that we 
suppose the human mind can ever entirely divest itself of that 
predilection which the advantages of person produce; nor would it 
answer any moral purpose for it to arrive at this state of indiffer- 
ence; but the instant a beautiful form supplies the want of real 
excellence, or the reverse precludes intrinsic merit from the 
homage and respect due to it, the passion becomes injurious. 

With this view, we object to the representations in novels, 
which are calculated to fan the flame already too violent in the 
minds of the young towards personal attractions. The passion is 
always turbulent and capricious; it is an enemy to repose, and 
unhinges the mind for any solid reflection or useful exertions. 
This perturbation is not a little increased by the lively interest 
which young people take in the welfare of the two beings who 
are drawn thus perfect in mind and body. The object of the 
writer is, to direct your attention towards the two principal person- 
ages, whose first acquaintance, instantaneous attachment, conse- 
quent difficulties, vows of fidelity and unalterable affection, fears, 
doubts, hopes, ultimate union and certain bliss, are to excite the 
alternate feelings of love, admiration, fear, anxiety, hope and joy, 
in your mind. Such pictures of the fancy require no masterly 
hand to rouse these feelings in young people, whe are habituated 
to indulge such delusive dreams. Every paltry tale of a lover 
and his mistress will revive these sensations which afford them so 
much pleasure. We need not, therefore, wonder to see the 
incalculable number of these productions which are constantly 
making their appearance, and the uneasy hankering of youth to 
peruse them. , 

As the-use of the judgment must be entirely supplanted by the 
influence of the passions in these cases, they are thus far highly 
injurious, and should be kept out of the hands of the young, as 
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much as possible. It is evident, that in sucha state of mind, they 
can derive no moral improvement from them, if any were to be 
found; and they may find fuel for their own future misery. 

A true novel, however, ought to be a faithful picture of human 
life, and need not be the less interesting for being faithful. The 
windings and mazes of the human heart ought to be unfolded; the 
virtues and vices of men ought to be represented in their conduct, 
with the causes and effects of their folly, and the methods they 
adopt to extricate themselves from embarrassment, by plunging, 
perhaps, more deeply into vice and extravagance. In this case, 
the motives of human actions will be laid open, and the serious 
consequences which will sometimes arise, from trifling events, to 
those who are the dupes of their own fancies. All these we 
acknowledge to be incompatible with the theme which occupies 
the minds of youth. It is no stimulator to the passions. It lulls 
them asleep by the exercise of the judgment. But, notwithstand- 
ing, it does not preclude the indulgence of compassion, fear, sus- 
pense, aversion, admiration, and all the feelings which the extraor- 
dinary events of human life, and the vicissitudes of fortune, will 
necessarily produce. It limits this indulgence, however, within 
tne bounds of moderation, and allows only such feelings as spring 
from the love of virtue, or the detestation of vice. 

If novels were written with this view, and read with these 
restrictions, they might prove a most agreeable vehicle of im- 
provement to youth, and would serve for the same purpose as tales 
for children. It is not denied, however, that mere amusement 
might be the main result rather than instruction; and, it may be 
said, that it would be inconsistent to suppose that any mind could 
receive improvement from those things which afford pleasure only 
from the want of reflection. 

Of the great number of publications which appear under the 
name of novels, very few contain materials of this kind. They 
generally comprise little or nothing of either erudition or observa- 
tion. Among the judicious writings of this cast, and those which 
have a moral tendency, may be reckoned those of Charlotte Smith, 
Maria Edgeworth, Sir Walter Scott, and some others. Their 
acuteness of observation and Justness of description, indicate a 
thorough knowledge of the intricacies of the human heart; but 
even they have so much fallen into the error of associating virtue 
with external beauty, and vice with its opposite, that it requires 
more discretion than young people generally possess, to detect the 
error and avoid its influence. 

The great mass of novels of the present day, which forms 
almost the exclusive reading, of by far too many persons, exercises 
the most pernicious effects over both mind and heart. These 
effects are visible in the habits, manners and sentiments of the 
rising generation, The works of Bulwer, and we may add 
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those of Byron, have in truth been fatal sources of amusement to 
many individuals of both sexes. They are unhinging works, and 


these and all others of a similar character should be kept from the 
young by parents and guardians, if they desire that the objects of 
their care should have purity of moralsand reflecting minds. 
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Fastigia spectantur, Jatent fundamenta.—Non sunt contemnenda quasi parva, 
sine quibus magna coustare non possunt.—Nec si quid discere satis non est, 


ideo necesse non est. QUINTILIAN. 


The roofs of buildings are seen by every one, while the foun- 
dations escape notice. Things are not to be despised as 
LITTLE, without which GREAT ONES cannot be produced. Nor 
are weto reject any thing as unnecessary, because it is not 
itself sufficient, and is only conducive to some other purpose. 


The infant mind may be very aptly compared to white paper, 
or wax, which is capable of receiving any impression;—or it may 
be compared to a young twig, which may be so bent, as to grow 
in any form which we may choose to give it:—thus the commu- 
nication of instruction is, as it were, a mechanical process, the 
teacher operating upon the mind of his pupil, through the medium 
of the bodily organs, the eye and the ear, and through which 
instruction is communicated to the mind. 

The present methods of teaching are so various, and differ so 
much, according to the several opinions, situations, and circum- 
stances of parents, and teachers whom they entrust with the 
instruction of their children, that it would be impossible to point 
out and examine them all: we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
some of the most general errors that have fallen under our obser- 
vation. 

In teaching the rudiments of the English language, which is 
the first thing the young pupil begins with, the present method is 
to make him read at all events, without sufficiently grounding him 
in spelling, which is the basis of the language, and without a 
thorough aequaintance with which, it is impossible to read or write 
it correctly. This is the first and most material error committed 
by inexperienced teachers, because it leads eventually to the same 
ineorrectness in other branches; and were they but fully sensible 
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of the vast importance of attending to first principles in every 
thing they teach; and making a conscience of grounding their 

upils effectually in them, before they proceed further; there 
would not be half the trouble there is, to teachers who come after 
them, in eradicating the erroneous habits they acquire, and putting 
them into the right way, we need not say again, for they never 
were in it. 

We can safely assert, from long experience, that it is easier to 
teach ¢hree pupils who have begun in the proper way, than to 
cure one of the wrong habits he has acquired in spedling, pro- 
nouncing and reading, through inattention, inability or neglect 
of a former teacher. 

Added to this error, that of suffering children to spell in a 
singing kind of voice, and reading with a droning, or drawling 
tone is a most censurable fault, and by many teachers passed over 
without proper exertions to cure or correct it. In reading, the 
hurrying through the points, without making the proper pauses, 
is also too little attended to and corrected. We do not mean to 
say, that this is the case with every teacher; by no means—there 
are many schools, where the greatest attention is paid to the 
points; but, in general, more care in this respect is wanting. 

The art of writing is the next branch in which the pupil is 
instructed, the ground work of which is seldom well laid, and he 
is hurried on to write copies and scrawl exercises, before he can 
draw straight or parallel strokes, or even before he understands 
exactly what they mean. Careless and bad habits once acquired, 
succeeding teachers find it almost impossible to get him into a 
right method, and more time is lost in eradicating them, than it 
would take with proper care and attention, to make him a good 
penman. The right way of holding the pen, the position of the 
writing-book or paper, and the proper posture of the body, and 
the arms in particular, are too little attended to; whereas they are 
the most essential points. 

Some teachers consider it enough to set a learner a copy, give 
him a pen, and let him go on as fast as he pleases, only recom- 
mending to him now and then to imitate his copy; but without 
making him write deliberately enough to do it correctly, or point- 
ing out his errors in such a manner as to enable him to amend 
them with exactness. 

It is in this as in other branches: indifference and want of cor- 
rectness once permitted to pass, are sure to lay the foundation for 
much future trouble both to the teacher and the pupil, before he 
can be put in the right way. 

In teaching Arithmetic, the first four rules are seldom well 
enough fixed in the mind of the pupil, before he is suffered to 
proceed to the others; thus the proverb of “the more haste the 
less speed’’ is verified. To ground the pupils in the first princi- 
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those of Byron, have in truth been fatal sources of amusement to 
individuals of both sexes. They are unhinging works, and 


man 

its and all others of a similar character should he kept from the 
young by parents and guardians, if they desire that the objects of 
their care should have purity of morals and reflecting minds. 





ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


Fastigia spectantur, latent fundamenta.—Non sunt contemnenda quasi parva, 


sine quibus magna coustare non possunt.—Nec si quid discere satis non est, 
QuINTILIAN. 


idvo necesse non est. 


The roofs of buildings are seen by every one, while the foun- 
dations escape notice. Things are not to be despised as 
LITTLE, without which Great ones cannot be produced. Nor 
are we to reject any thing as unnecessary, because it is not 
itself sufficient, and is only conducive to some other purpose. 


The infant mind may be very aptly compared to white paper, 
or wax, which is capable of receiving any impression;—or it may 
be compared to a young twig, which may be so bent, as to grow 
in any form which we may choose to give it:—thus the commu- 
nication of instruction is, as it were, a mechanical process, the 
teacher operating upon the mind of his pupil, through the medium 
of the bodily organs, the eye and the ear, and through which 
instruction is communicated to the mind. 

The present methods of teaching are so various, and differ so 
much, according to the several opinions, situations, and circum- 
stances of parents, and teachers whom they entrust with the 
instruction of their children, that it would be impossible to point 
out and examine them all: we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
some of the most general errors that have fallen under our obser- 
vation. 

In teaching the rudiments of the English language, which is 
the first thing the young pupil begins with, the present method is 
to make him read at all events, without sufficiently grounding him 
in spelling, which is the basis of the language, and without a 
thorough aequaintance with which, it is impossible to read or write 
it correctly. This is the first and most material error committed 
by inexperienced teachers, because it leads eventually to the same 
ineorrectness in other branches; and were they but fully sensible 
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of the vast importance of attending to jirst principles in every 
thing they teach; and making a conscience of grounding their 

upils effectually in them, before they proceed further; there 
would not be half the trouble there is, to teachers who come after 
them, in eradicating the erroneous habits they acquire, and putting 
them into the right way, we need not say again, for they never 
were in it. 

We can safely assert, from long experience, that it is easier to 
teach fhree pupils who have begun in the proper way, than to 
cure one of the wrong habits he has acquired in spelling, pro- 
nouncing and reading, through inattention, inability or neglect 
of a former teacher. 

Added to this error, that of suffering children to spell in a 
singing kind of voice, and reading with a droning, or drawling 
tone is a most censurable fault, and by many teachers passed over 
without proper exertions to cure or correct it. In reading, the 
hurrying through the points, without making the proper pauses, 
is also too little attended to and corrected. We do not mean to 
say, that this is the case with every teacher; by no means—there 
are many schools, where the greatest attention is paid to the 
points; but, in general, more care in this respect is wanting. 

The art of writing is the next branch in which the pupil is 
instructed, the ground work of which is seldom well laid, and he 
is hurried on to write copies and scrawl exercises, before he can 
draw straight or parallel strokes, or even before he understands 
exactly what they mean. Careless and bad habits once aequired, 
succeeding teachers find it almost impossible to get him into a 
right method, and more time is lost in eradicating them, than it 
would take with proper care and attention, to make him a good 
penman. The right way of holding the pen, the position of the 
writing-book or paper, and the proper posture of the body, and 
the arms in particular, are too little attended to; whereas they are 
the most essential points. 

Some teachers consider it enough to set a learner a copy, give 
him a pen, and let him go on as fast as he pleases, only recom- 
mending to him now and then to imitate his copy; but without 
making him write deliberately enough to do it correctly, or point- 
ing out his errors in such a manner as to enable him to amend 
them with exactness. 

It is in this as in other branches: indifference and want of cor- 
rectness once permitted to pass, are sure to lay the foundation for 
much future trouble both to the teacher and the pupil, before he 
can be put in the right way. 

In teaching Arithmetic, the first four rules are seldom well 
enough fixed in the mind of the pupil, before he is suffered to 
proceed to the others; thus the proverb of “the more haste the 
less speed’’ is verified. ‘To ground the pupils in the first princi- 
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ples of any art or science, is to render the subsequent parts of it 
more easy to be acquired; but we believe, in general, this prema- 
ture kind of advancement in the several branches of education is 
as frequently owing to the impatience and importunities of fond 
arents, as to the wrong judgment of teachers, or their wish to 
impose upon their pupil’s friends, by giving them at least the 
appearance of having made great progress. ; 

In teaching English Grammar, one of the greatest errors that is 
committed is, allowing the pupil to make too much use of the 
written question and answer system, and not previously ground- 
ing him sufficiently in the rudiments or first principles of the 
language, and in teaching him to understand the grammatical 
terms: for, without a thorough acquaintance with the parts of 
speech, and a good fund of words and a knowledge of their mean- 
ing, it is in vain to proceed to parsing or the analysis of sentences. 
In this, as in every branch of education, it is to no purpose to pro- 
ceed to a second or third step, before the pupil is thoroughly 
acquainted with the first.* | We cannot repeat it too often, that to 
perfect him as he goes on, if he learn ever so little at a time, is 
the only sure way to make him a proficient, and save the teacher 
and himself a great deal of trouble. 

It is too common a fault with many teachers, to let the pupil go 
on at random, without correcting him, and pointing out the par- 
ticular errors he has made, and how such errors should be corrected. 
Every trifling fault in these respects, is at first of great importance 
as to future correctness; for, good habits once acquired, aid much 
in carrying out a correct system of instruction; and teachers should 
make ita matter of conscience not to suffer a single mistake to 
pass unnoticed. 

If a teacher be desirous that his pupil acquire an early habit of 
correctness in every thing he is afterwards to learn under his 
direction, it must take its rise and date from the hour he begins to 
learn the rudiments of any particular branch of study; for, the 
good or bad habits acquired in the first stage of his progress, will 
most assuredly be carried on with him into the other stages, and 
conveyed from one branch to another with an almost unchange- 
able and unalterable effect. The right study of every individual 
branch of education depends more or less upon the correct 
acquirement of the rest. They all run into one another by such 
fine connection and gentle gradations, that if a pupil is exact and 
perfect in the study and practice of one, he will hardly be careless 
and incorrect in learning another. They mutually assist each other, 





* It isan error to suppose that much is gained, because much is gone over. We 
would rather that a pupil should gain but one clear idea, a day, than that he should 
run over superficially and rapidly twenty lessons in one half the time. _ It is not 
the quantity at first, but the quality of the instruction, and the correctness with 
which it is impressed upon the mind, that eventually benefits the pupil. 
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and as we have observed, one branch of study should never be 
sacrificed to the attainment of another, but the same care, the same 
attention and correctness in all the pupil does, should be inculea- 
ted upon him. It is these alone that can ensure progressive and 
radical improvement in any branch of education. 


QUERIES ON EDUCATION, 


The following inquiries were made out by a committee of the 
Association of Teachers in Hamilton county, Ohio, and answers 
obtained, during my tour in Europe last summer, from Mr. Wood 
of the Sessional School, Edinburgh, Scotland; Mr. Kunze of the 
Frederic Orphan House, Berlin, Prussia, and Prof. Schwartz, of 
the University of Heidelberg, Baden. As the answers were given 
orally and in different languages, I cannot pretend to verbal aceu- 
racy in my record of them; but I think that in every instance I 
have made a faithful representation of the sentiment. 

C. E. Stowe. 

Lane Seminary, Walnut Hill, April 15th, 1837. 


I. What is the best method of inculcating moral and religious 
duty in schools? 

Mr. Wood. Every morning I have recitations in the Bible, 
accompanied with such brief and pertinent remarks as naturally 
occur in connection with the recitation. 

Mr. Kunze. In Prussia, the scholars are taught Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism; they have a daily recitation in the Bible, be- 
ginning ‘with the historical portions; the schools are opened and 
closed with prayer and the singing of some religioushymn. The 
Bible and Psalm Book are the first books which are put into the 
hands of the child; they are his constant companions through the 
whole course of his education, and expected to be such through 
life. 

Prof. Schwartz. Every teacher should possess the spirit of 
religion himself, and by his example and personal influence diffuse 
it among his pupils. The religious and moral instruction of the 
schools in Baden is similar to that in Prussia, as stated by Mr. 
Kunze. 

II. What is the best mode of using the Bible in schools? 

Mr. Wood. Take the whole Bible just as it is in our transla- 
tion; for the younger children select the easier historical portions, 
and go through with it as the children advance. 
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Mr. Kunze. In Prussia we have tried all sorts of ways: by 
extracts, by new translations, by commentaries written expressly 
for schools; but after all those trials, there is now but one opinion 
among those acquainted with the subject, and that is, that the 
whole Bible, just as it stands in the translations in common use, 
should be taken as a reading and recitation book in all the schools, 
In the Protestant schools Luther’s translation is used, and in the 
Catholic, the translation approved by that church or the Catholic 
Bishop of the district where the school is situated. The children 
are required not merely to repeat the words of the translation by 
rote, but to give a good exhibition of the real sentiment in their 
own language. 

Prof, Schwartz. Answer, similar to Mr. Kunze’s, above. 

III. Method of governing schools—moral influence—rewards 
of merit—emulation—corporal punishment, &c.? 

Mr. W. (use all the purely moral influence I can; but rewards 
for the meritorious I find highly necessary; and as to the principle 
of emulation, I appeal to it more and more, the longer I teach. 
The evils of emulation, such as producing discouragement and ex- 
citing envy in the less successful scholars, I avoid by equalizing 
the classes as much as possible, so that all the scholars of each class 
may, as to their capabilities of improvement, be nearly on a level. 
I know of no successful school for young scholars where corporal 
punishment is disused. The teacher must retain it asa last resort. 

Mr. K. ‘The Bible, prayers, and singing of hymns are most 
essential helps to the consistent teacher in governing his scholars; 
but premiums, emulation, and corporal punishment have hitherto 
been found indispensable auxiliaries. In our schools we have pre- 
miums of books, and in the orphan house there is a prize of fifty 
dollars annually awarded to each of the most meritorious scholars, 
which is allowed to accumulate in the savings bank till the pupil 
becomes of age, when it is given to him to aid in establishing 
himself in business. Each teacher keeps a journal, arranged 
under different heads, of all the delinquencies of their scholars, 
and if any one has six ina month, he must suffer corporal punish- 
ment. The instrument of punishment is the cow-skin; but no 
teacher is allowed to inflict more than four blows at any one time 
or for any offence. This kind of punishment is not often needed. 
Of the 380 boys in the orphan house, not two in a month render 
themselves liable to it. When the scholar enters the gymnasium 
corporal punishment is dispensed with; but in all the schools 
below this, it is held in reserve as the last resort. 

Prof: S. Ido not approve of rewards as a means of discipline. 
Emulation may perhaps be appealed to a little, but much of it is 
not good; it is so liable to eall forth bitter and unholy feeling. 
The surest means of discipline is love; this works within and unin- 
terruptedly. The skilful teacher who gains the confidence and 
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affection of his scholars, can govern them without emulation or 

remiums, and with very little of corporal punishment. Ina 
school in Heidelberg of 150 children under ten years of age, not 
two ina year suffer this kind of punishment. In Baden the 
teacher is not allowed to strike a scholar without obtaining permis- 
sion of the school-inspector; and in this way all hasty and vindic- 
tive punishments are prevented. The daily singing of religious 
hymns in connection with prayersand the reading of the Bible, is 
the most efficient means of bringing a school under a _ perfect dis- 
cipline by moral influence. 

IV. What is generally the best method of teaching? 

Mr. W. The pupil must learn from the book; but let the 
teacher do as much as possible by conversation, and as little as may 
be by mere book-recitation. 

Mr. K. Lively conversation. Very few teachers in Prussia 
ever use a book in recitation. The pupils study from books, and 
recite without them. 

Prof. S. The living word in preference to the dead letter. 

V. Employment of female teachers? 

Mr. W. For young children they do well; and if good female 
teachers can be obtained, they might perhaps carry female educa- 
tion through without the help of male teachers. 

Mr. K. Not much employed in Prussia; they are not gener- 
ally successful. In afew instances they have done well. 

Prof. S. Man is the Divinely appointed teacher, but for small 
children female teachers do well; and in what pertains to the heart 
and the fingers, they are even better than male teachers. It is not 
good that females should be educated entirely by teachers of their 
own sex; the female cannot be educated completely without the 
countenance of man to work upon the heart. 

VI. Is there any difference in the course of instruction for male 
and female schools? 

Mr. K. None in the primary schools, but in the higher schools 
the course of instruction for males is more rigidly scientific than 
for females; and some branches of study are appropriate to the 
one class of schools that do not at all come into the other, and vice 
versa. 

VII. Public endowments for female schools of a high order? 

Mr. W. There are none in Scotland. 

Mr. K. There are very few in Prussia; only one in Berlin, 
but that a very good one. Female schools of a high order are 
mostly sustained by individual efforts under the supervision of 
the magistrate, but without aid from the government. 

Prof. S. We have none in Baden, nor are they needed for the 
female. The house is her school; and such are her susceptibilities 
and quickness of apprehension, that she is fitted by Providence to 
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parm from real life, and she often learns thus more successfully 


than boys can be taught in the school. 
VIII. Number of studies to be pursued simultaneously in the 


different stages of instruction. 

Mr. W. I begin with reading and writing (on slates) together, 
and as the scholars advance, increase the number of branches. 

Mr. K. We begin all together: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, and so continue throughout. 

Prof. S. The younger the fewer, the older the more studies. 

IX. Infant Schools. 

Mr. W. For children neglected by their parents, for poor 
orphans, and such like, they are excellent; but parents who are 
capable of taking care of their infant children, ought to do it, and 
not send them to the infant school. 

Mr. K. \regard them as highly useful for all classes of chil- 
dren, the rich and the poor, the good and the bad; but the Prus- 
sian governmnnt discourage them except for the vicious and neg- 
lected. The king admits them only where parental instruction 
cannot be had. 

Prof. S. Uighly useful and very much increasing. In Italy, 
particularly in Lombardy, they are fast gaining ground under the 
care of truly christian teachers. 

X. The Pestalozzian System. 

Mr. W. Ithas many good things with some quackery. Asa 
whole it is too formal. 

Mr. K. In Prussia it is not approved as a whole, and in arith- 
metic entirely disused. 

Prof. 8S. One of the steps by which we have arrived at our 
present stage of advancement, but we have got beyond it now. 

_ XI. Number of pupils to one teacher in the different stages of 
instruction. 

Mr. W. inthe elementary stages, if the teacher has good 
monitors, he may safely take charge of from 100 to 600 pupils; as 
they advance, he must diminish the number, but only on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining good monitors for the higher branches. 

Mr. K. In Prussia, generally about forty in the elementary 
branches, and in the higher branches, fewer.* 

Prof. S. In Baden the maximum is eighty. As the whole 
advance, the number is diminished. This country is so populous, 
that teachers for a less number of scholars cannot well be afforded. 

XII. Systematic division of the different branches of instruc- 
tion in schools. 

Mr. K. Theschools in Prussia are generally divided according 
to the different branches, and each branch has its own teacher. 

Prof. 8. Not good to attempt a systematic division in the 
elementary, but very useful for the higher schools. Young chil- 

dren need to be brought under the personal influence of one 





* See Note at the end of this Article. 
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teacher, and not have their attention and affection divided among 
many. 

XIII. Mode of instructing those who are preparing themselves 
to be teachers. 

Mr. WW. Employ them as monitors under a good teacher, with 
some theoretical instruction. This is matter of opinion, not of 
experience, for in Scotland we have no institutions for the prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

Mr. K. Inthe seminaries for teachers, there are lectures on 
the theory of education, modes of teaching, &c.; but the pupils 
are instructed principally by practical exercises in teaching the 
scholars of the model schools attached to these institutions. They 
also labor particularly to perfect themselves in the different 
branches they are to teach. 

Prof: S. The general principles of method may be communi- 
cated in lectures; but schools for actual practical exercise in teach- 
ing are indispensable. The students must become perfectly 
familiar with the branches they are to teach. 

XIV. Estimation in which the teacher is held, and his income 
in proportion to that of the other professions. 

Mr. W. With us, rising in both respects, but as yet far below 
the other professions. 

Mr. K. In Prussia the elementary teachers are respected and 
competently maintained; they rank as the better sort of tradesmen 
and mechanics, and the head-teachers nextto clergymen. Their 
salaries are small, that of the subordinate teachers very small; but 
in case of sickness or death their families are provided for. 

Prof. S. Withus the worthy teacher holds a respectable rank, 
and can sit at table with noblemen. The salary has recently been 
raised, but it is still below that of the clergymen. 

XV. Subordination among teachers. 

Mr. W. Very desirable, but exceedingly difficult to carry it 
to any extent. 

Mr. K. As strict subordination among the teachers of the 
school as among the officers of the army. 

Prof. S. Strict subordination must be maintained. 

XVI. Mode of securing punctual and universal attendance of 
the scholars till the full course of instruction is completed. 

Mr. W. By acting on the parents. 

Mr. K. By strict laws rigorously executed. 

Prof. S. By law. 

XVII. Control of teachers over their scholars out of school- 
hours. 

Mr. W. The laws of the school are never to be violated even 
out of school-hours. Difficult to carry it further. 

Mr. K. The teacher has the control so far as he can get it. 
Government sustains him in it. 
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Prof. S. In all that relates to the school, the teacher must have 


the control, even out of school-hours. 
XVIII. How are schools affected by political changes in the 


administration of the Government. 
Mr. W. We have had fears, but as yet have suffered no actual 


evil. 
Mr. K. We have no changes in Prussia. 
Prof. S. The school must remain sacred and inviolate, un- 


touched by political changes. 
XIX. School Apparatus and Library. 
Mr. W. Very desirable, but little done that way as yet in 


Scotland. 
Mr. K. Most of our schools have them, and we consider them 


very important. 

Prof. S. The teachers must have access to good books, and 
then if they are industrious and skilful, the pupils will not suffer 
for want of a library. 

XX. Expediency of making constitutional law a branch of 
instruction in these schools. 

Mr. W. A delicate point; I have my doubts. 

Mr. K. We have no such branch in Prussia. 

Prof. S. Not good for common schools. Teach religion and 
morals. 

XXI. How can accuracy of teaching be secured? 

Mr. W. Every thing depends on the teacher. 

Mr. K. Very accurate in Prussia. The government will 


have it so. 
Prof. S. The teacher must understand his profession, and 


devote himself to it. 

XXII. Governmental supervision of schools, and mode of 
securing responsibility in the supervisors. 

Mr. W. Icannot tell. In this country it is very difficult, as 
it always must be, where the visitors are not paid for their services. 

Mr. K. In this country the government supervision is very 
strict, and produces a very happy influence. The supervisors are 
paid, and obliged to attend to their business. Responsibility is 
secured by requiring minute and accurate periodical reports, and 
by a special visitation as often as once in three years. 

Prof. S. The supervisors must be paid; there must be strict 
subordination, accurate returns and special visitations. 

XXIII. How are good teachers to be obtained in sufficient 
numbers ? 

Mr. W. cannot tell. It is difficult here. 

Mr. K. By means of our teachers’ seminaries we have 2 
sufficiency. 
Prof. S. By teachers’ seminaries and private teaching we have 
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enough. In your country it must always be difficult, while there 
is such an amount of accessible business that is so much more 
lucrative. 

XXIV.Extent of qualifications demanded of elementary teachers. 

Mr. W. In Scotland there is no general rule. 

Mr. K. and Prof. S. In Prussia and Baden the demands are 
ample, and rigidly enforced. See the laws. 

XXV. Governmental supervision of private schools. 

Mr. W. Of doubtful expediency. 

Mr. K. Very strict in Prussia, and altogether beneficial in its 
influence. 

Prof. S. Leave the private schools free, but regulate them and 
see that the teachers do their duty. 

XXVI. Associations of Teachers. 

Mr. W. Not yet introduced into Scotland, but very desirable. 

Mr. K. and Prof. S. Highly useful, and demanded and regu- 
lated by the government. Written essays and discussions, and 
the mutual communication of experience, the business of these 
associations. 





Note te Query 11, page 150.—From the individual attention necessary to the 
younger pupils and the importance of giving them a right start; and the ability 
of the older ones to study without the constant care of the preceptor, our opinion 
is, that the more advanced the pupils are, the more can be taught by any assigned 
number of instructors. 


The absolute monarchy of Prussia may require the opposite system to keep all 
the subjects of it in due subordination. Ep. 





REMARKS ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AMONG 
THE INMATES OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.+ 


BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 
NO. I. 


No class of men has more influence in a community than the 
teachers of its youth, and none are more able to correct vices, 
destroy deleterious prejudices, and eradicate injurious practices. 
With this view of the subject, I propose, in a few short Essays, to 
call their attention to some of the sources of health and disease 
among those by whom they are surrounded. It should be known 





t We would call the attention of the readers of the Academician, to the 
series of articles on this subject, fromthe pen of Dr. Wood. If his professional 
duties allow, he will furnish a number monthly.—Eb. 
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to the heads of Schools, Academies, and Colleges, that certain 
diseases are hereditary, or entailed by parents upon their offspring, 
and that that very hereditary taint is often aroused in early life, 
by their discipline. The influence of laws, institutions and habits 
upon the vigor and health of man is more powerful ‘than most of 
those who have never studied the subject imagine. Civilization 
and its attending consequences, not only bring with them many 

leasures, but they also produce corresponding evils. As society 
is restrained and complicated, as the luxuries of life increase, and 
as indolence and a want of proper muscular action prevail, the 
constitution becomes enfeebled and bodily and mental develop- 
ment retarded. Many, and, indeed, most of our diseases. were 
unknown to our aboriginal inhabitants. The stately Indian roamed 
the forest, ascended the mountain height, and leaped over the 
precipice in pursuit of game, or lay upon the earth during heat 
and cold, summer and winter, almost destitute of clothing, still 
consumption, dyspepsia, and gout, with many of the common 
diseases of civilized life, were unknown to him. The shepherd, 
too, in his pastoral life, guarded his flock and sang his wild notes 
without -stricture of the breast or pain in his lungs. It is 
therefore a matter of the utmost importance, in the education 
of youth, to teach him how far the luxuries and habits of civilized 
life tend to shorten, or render it miserable, in order that he may 
correct his ways, and thus avoid premature suffering or early 
death. Indeed we might go beyond the schools to remedy the 
evil. Where legislative enactments are necessary, they should 
be resorted to fearlessly, for it is every where acknowledged that 
no State or Nation can be powerful, whose inhabitants are either 
mentally, morally, or physically enfeebled. It is true that the 
habits of the people of the United States have made but few 
inroads upon their bodily developments, but still we have no 
evidence that this state of things will continue. Already they 
are beginning to depart from the simplicity of their fore- 
fathers, and as the population becomes more dense, as_ wealth is 
accumulated in the hands of the few, and the many are shut up in 
crowded public schools or in manufactories, or worn to death by 
the toils necessary to procure a bare subsistence, the frame must 
continue to lose tone and elasticity, through succeeding generations. 
It is already a common observation in our country, that men of 
talents and persevering industry, in the professions, or among 
statesmen, or merchants, spring from amidst those who are accus- 
tomed to a country life, where the various luxuries and dissipations 
of cities are comparatively unknown. 

Nations have become powerful, as the age, and, of course, the 
experience of their subjects were lengthened. Every individual 
in early life only consumes the resources of society, and should he 
flie before he reaches the age of twenty-five or thirty, all he has 
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consumed is a loss to the world which the labor of others must 
supply. It seems to be the mandate of Heaven, that men must 
acquire knowledge in the earlier periods of life, for they do not 
begin to classify it, in such manner as to draw useful inductions, 
or to discover former errors, before they reach the age of forty 
or forty-five. Were all the noble minds of any age or country to 
complete the period of three score and ten years, before they 
leave the scene of action, society would advance towards perfee- 
tion with an astonishing rapidity. Much of the philosophy which 
is now received as true, would probably be shown to be entirely 
erroneous, while the simplicity of the laws of nature, both in their 
existence and application, would be demonstrated. It has been 
observed, by a late writer, that the reason why Northern Nations 
have always conquered those of the South, “is, that the greater 
proportion of southern men die in early life.” They probably 
live to invent, and in some instances to apply, but it is certain that 
most of them never mature and consolidate their early acquisi- 
tions. In thisseems to be the cause of the superiority of the inhab- 
bitants of the temperate zones; they live longer, they invent more, 
they acquire a greater abundance, and they arrange and compare 
their knowledge, and thus form and consolidate their own super- 
structure to a great extent, before they place it in the hands of 
their successors. If, then, the teachers of youth can so modify 
their plans of government and modes of imparting instruction as 


to leave their pupils in a healthy condition, when they depart from 
school, they will the more deserve to be ranked among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. In order to do this with any degree of 
certainty, a knowledge of the laws which govern the animal 
economy is necessary to the teacher and pupil. Without it they 
would be groping their way in the dark, anxious no doubt to dis- 
cover the right passage, but afraid that they are constantly depart- 


ing farther from it. 

I have said that some diseases are hereditary, but this is not 
strictly true. It is only the kind of constitution, or make, in 
which certain maladies are extremely liable to be implanted, that 
is entailed upon the offspring by the parent. If this constitution, 
or make, be kept from under the influence of such causes as excite 
the diseases, to which it is predisposed, into action, it may pass on 
through a long life without exhibiting any of the marks of the 
disorder which destroyed those which immediately preceded it. 
Nay, it may even become so changed by proper exercise and 
habits, that no common exciting cause can produce the disease to 
which it was previously exposed. 

To illustrate my meaning on this subject,—many of our most 
talented youth, die, at early periods, of consumption. This dis- 
ease is said to be hereditary, that is, the same kind of structure 
descends from the parent to the child. He not only resembles the 
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father in shape, and countenance, but the structure of the lungs in 
both is almost precisely the same. If exposed to sudden vicissi- 
tudes of temperature, or kept for six or eight hours in a hot, 
crowded, and illy-ventilated school-room, breathing the impure air 
which has already passed several times through the lungs of 
others, he will probably fall a victim to the same disease with his 
parent. The structure of the lungs was, like his, the most 
delicate portion of the system, and hence these organs were the 
most liable to disease. Children of this cast should be well pro- 
vided with raiment, allowed abundance of exercise in the open 
air, and furnished with a full nutritious diet. The exercise should 
be such as would expand the chest, promote the easy circulation 
of the blood, and develop the muscular growth without exhaust- 
ing the system 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ANALECTA. 


Plus habet operis quam ostentationis. 
QuINTILIAN. 


This business has more of labor in it than of show. 


We shall in this number, after a few general observations, 
adduce the opinions of men who were capable of forming a correct 
estimate of the effects produced on mind by facilitating methods 
and superficial systems of instruction. 'The modes of teaching 
and the books suited to these, which are so prevalent at the 
present day, are, in our opinion, positively detrimental in their 
operation upon the development of the intellectual faculties, If 
the advocates of any of the systems, denominated Fellemburgh, 
Pestalozzi, Hamilton, Jacotot, Interrogative, Inductive, or 
Socratic, (these are the titles of only a few of them,) will 
examine into the state of the mental acquisitions of the young 
subjected to the action of any one of them, they will be surprised 
to see how little they know, that ever can be of any value, and 
how remarkably deficient they are in that force and energy of 
mind, which it is one of the main objects of education to create, 
and which prepares it for the higher acts for which we have con- 
stant use in our every-day affairs, of reasoning, judging, abstrac- 
tion and generalizing. It will be found, that even the few facts 
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Analecta. 157 
which children acquire under any one of these modes, as generally 
pursued, are not properly classified, and of consequence, they lie 
in their minds like furniture out of order in a useless room, 
Their judgments are cramped, their imaginations torpid, in a word, 
their whole minds debilitated. 

These systems, and books in accordance with them, have engen- 
dered an apathy on the part of pupils to study. The labor of 
mind necessary to make a scholar is among them, the theme of 
deprecation. ‘They seek easy books, and are opposed to all that 
are in any way difficult. They seem to expect that knowledge 
will come, as it were, voluntarily, and make its permanent 
indwelling in their minds. Intellectual work is a “ frightful 
monster’? to them. ‘This state of feeling among the young is 
very general. Parents then should oppose a steady firmness to 
the indolence of their children, and induce submission on their 
part to intellectual labor. They should turn a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints that they have too much ¢o /earn ; no time to visit; no 
time to amuse themselves. These are very common complaints, 
and are often made by the young as a mere cover for their disin- 
clination to study; and are urged by them upon parents in the 
form of “ hard lessons’? imposed upon them by their teachers. 
They frequently desire, from the very fact, that proper study is 
required of them, a change of school, “in which new one, all 
will be easy and pleasant, in which there will be no study, no 
emulation, no finding fault with idleness or improper con- 
duct,’’ in a word, they wish to be transferred to the care of teach- 
ers who love ease and comfort like themselves. But, we urge it 
upon those who desire that their sons and daughters should obtain 
useful knowledge, to seek those schools, whose maxim it is to 
study, to think, to investigate, and to see that they do not spend 
their time in going through idle forms which too often pass for 
real learning. The young, subjected to these forms, as a neces- 
sary consequence close their academic career with the idea, that 
they have been drinking at the fountain of true knowledge, while 
they have been dabbling in a pool of muddy and shallow water. 
The period of youth is the proper time to conquer idle and dissi- 
pated habits of mind, and to lay the foundation of those of 
discrimination and reflection. Let the auspicious moment pass, 
and tares will spring up where a golden crop would have been. 
We repeat it, that parents are under an imperious duty, to see that 
their children attend properly to the literary labor imposed upon 
them by instructers; and they should never consent to gratify their 
wishes by sending them to schools in which they may “ kill time 
and amuse themselves,”’ and in which they may proceed in obtain- 
ing learning, much in the same way as water may be collected by 
pouring it into a vessel with the bottom full of holes. 
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We know but two ways by which the present general mode of 
instruction may be changed. The one is, the performance of 
parental duty; and the other, that teachers turn their faces against 
all superficial systems and books of a similar cast. When parents 
and instructers do these things, there will be a sound state of 


scholastic affairs, and school trumpery will disappear. 


Dr. Knox. late of St. John’s College, Oxford, (England) whose 
opinions on matters of education deserve great weight, expresses 
himself in the following manner in regard to facilitating modes of 
instructior. 

It may jerhaps, says he, appear paradoxical to assert, that many 
of the modes which have been devised to facilitate the acquisition 
of learning, have contributed to retard it. Yet there are proofs, 
and those very numerous too, which might be adduced to support 
the opinion. ‘There was, it will on all sides be confessed, a very 
small number of auxiliary books at the revival of learning; but 
there were scholars, who, in the accuracy and extent of their 
knowledge in the ancient languages, have not been equalled in any 
subsequent period. The conquests obtained in the regions of 
learning at that period, were obtained with difficulty; but a degree 
of force was acquired and exercised in the conflict, which extend- 
ed and secured the subjugated domain. 

In common life, a remark has become obvious, that the fortune 
which is bequeathed, or acquired at an easy rate, is more likely to 
be dissipated than the fruits of laborious industry. It is so like- 
wise in learning. Ideas collected without any great effort, make 
but a slight impression on the memory or imagination. The 
reflection, that they may be recalled at pleasure, prevents any 
solicitude to preserve them. But the remembrance, that the 
degree of knowledge already acquired has cost us dearly, enhances 
its value, and excites every precaution to prevent its being lost. 
I would compare the learning acquired by the facilitating aids 
of modern invention, to the vegetables raised in a hot bed; 
which, whatever size or beauty they may attain in a short time, 
never acquire that firmness, and durable perfection, which is 
gradually collected by the slow process of unassisted nature. 

Again the same writer observes, Many teachers and writers of 
books have deluded people, by pretendiug, with an air of mystery 
and importance, to some new method, according to which boys are 
to acquire in a short ¢ime, and in the easiest and most agreeable 
manner, all the accomplishments which tend to qualify them for 
the university, for trade, or for the army. No bait is found so 
effectual as pretensions to a new method, and a more expeditious 
progress. It is this unreasonable affectation which renders it 
necessary, that a writer on education should vindicate the useful 

establishments of preceding ages. Instead, says GoxipsmiTH, of 
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giving us fine but empty harangues on this subject, instead of 
indulging each his particular and whimsical system, it had been 
much better if the writers had treated it in a more scientific manner, 
and repressed all the sallies of imagination. Upon this subject, 
the smallest errors are of the most dangerous consequence. Their 
authors have studied to be uncommon, not to be just; and at 
present, we want a treatise on education, not to tell usany thing 
new, but to explode the errors which have been introduced by 
the admirers of novelty. 


Gotpsmiru says of easy methods: I would ask such, if they 
were to travel a journey, whether those parts of the road in which 
they found the greatest difficulties, would not be the most strongly 
remembered? Boys, who, if I may continue the allusion, gallop 
through one of the ancients with the assistance of a translation, 
can have but a very slight acquaintance either with the author or 
his language: it is by the exercise of the mind alone that a lan- 
guage ts learned; but a literal translation leaves no exertion for 
the memory at all. The boy will not be at the fatigue of remem- 
bering, when his doubts are at once satisfied by a glance of the eye. 

The same author remarks, another passion which the present 
age is apt to run into, is, to make chi/dren learn all things. Thus 
the child soon becomes a fa/ker in all, but a master in none. 
He thus acquires a superficial fondness for every thing, and only 
shows his ignorance, when he attempts to exhibit his skill. 

Satis: eloquentia, sapentize parum.—Sa.vust. 
Garrulity enough—but rather too little good sense. 

Mr. Harais, the learned author of Hermes, in speaking of the 
necessity of the mind’s working for itself in education, says, 
nothing i is more absurd than the common notion of instruction, as 
if science were to be poured into the mind like water into a cis- 
tern, that passively waits to receive all that comes. The growth 
of knowledge resembles the growth of fruit: however external 
causes may in some degree co-operate, it is the internal vigor and 
virtue of the tree that must —— the juices to their just maturity. 





ArcuBisHop MarkHAm of England, gives the following opin- 
ion of facilitating methods. He was a teacher, and therefore 
spoke from experience. 

It is natural, indeed, says he, for common minds to look to 
those things which are obvious and superficial. It is natural also 
to avoid labor, and seek for compendious methods. We may 
with very little application, acquire the opinions of those who 
have gone before us; and if our pursuits are mean, they may 
serve our purpose. But no high point of excellence was ever 
attained but by a laborious exercise of the mind. Ido not 
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say that the assistance which modern times have so abundantly 
supplied, may not have their use. At the same time, it canniot be 
denied, that they have contributed very much to languid and 
inefficient studies. And in divinity, physic and law, whatever 
promises to save us trouble, is generally a corruptor, and leads 
us only to superficial attainments. Whatever facilitates art, 
tends to the decay of it. It is to be lamented that many attend 
only to the technical and vulgar kind of education; useful, indeed, 
as the rules of arithmetic are to the tradesman; they facilitate the 
process of his business, but never apply to his sentiments. It is 
to be lamented also, that so many of all professions have contented 
themselves with those mechanical acquirements, which a person 
may easily possess, without having the least tincture of any thing 
that deserves the name of liberal education. 


Dr. Feiron writes thus.—I do not mind what some quacks in 
the art of teaching say; they pretend to work wonders, and to 
make young persons masters of the languages and science, before 
they can be masters of common sense. Let this be laid down as 
an axiom, that great improvement is a work of long time and 
great labor. Nothing great, says Arrian, is done on a sudden. 





What says Dr. Johnson of wonder-working systems, and 
of those men who claim to produce such astonishing intellec- 
tual improvement, as we often hear of at the present day ?— 
Those who tell or receive such stories, says he, should 
consider, that nobody can be taught faster than he can learn. The 
speed of the best horseman must be limited by the power of his 
horse. Every man who has undertaken to instruct others, can tell 
what slow advances he has been able to make, and how much pa- 
tience it requires to recal vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish 
indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehension. 


We hear a great deal at present, about easy books, about adapt- 
ing them to the capacities of scholars, and much more about the 
necessity of explanatory remarks, and ample elucidations; the 
consequence of which is, that all mental action is destroyed. On 
this, Dr. Knox remarks, that if we require none but easy exer- 


tions, such is the indolence of human nature, that the generality of | 


youth will fall far short even of what little we require. Require 
something more difficult, and perhaps they will then at most, reach 
the higher extremity of that line, which, on the easy plan, we 
made the ultimate scope which they would never dare to approach. 

To the same purpose, old Quintilian, a Roman teacher, and 
whose work, the Institutes of the Orator, is a mine of solid 
philosophy and practical observation, thus speaks.— Difficiliora 
enim debent esse que exercent, quo sit leyius ipsum illud, in quod 
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exercent: ut athlete ponderibus plumbeis assuefaciunt manus, 
quibus vacuis et nudis in certamine utendum est. Thus transla- 
ted: The exercise ought to be rather more difficult, in order that 
the object for which the exercise is performed, may ,be rendered 
easier; as wrestlers and boxers accustom their hands to heavy 
leaden weights, though in actual combat, they use their hands 
without any weight at all. 

To this we add, the remark of the illustrious Lord Bacon. It 
always gives perfection, says he, to have the exercise harder than 
the ordinary use. 

The frivolous and illiterate wealthy will be ready to exclaim, 
where and what is the use that our sons and daughters should labor 
hard to get learning, since it is not intended they should live by it? 
By this rule, says Dr. Swift, if what is commonly said, be true, 
that money answers all things, why should they be honest, tem- 
perate, just, or charitable, since they have no intention to depend 
upon any of these qualities for a maintenance? 


The remark of Christopher Wase on compendious methods, 
annotations, synopses, and printed questions for scholars, is full of 
force and truth. The attainment of arts and sciences is well eom- 
pared to the climbing of a steep hill: our fancy may contrive to 


spring up perpendicularly, but it will be found the most feasible 
and easy way to gain the top by a spiral ascent, 


The Rev. Mr. Winslow, a fearless and powerful writer on the 
subject of education, expresses himself in the following manner. 
The sentimeuts are undoubtedly correct, but are directly opposed 
to the notions of the advocates of the new and elite school. 

There is perhaps, says he, some apology for teachers, if in this 
age of rail-roads and multifarious abridgments of labor and time, 
they come in for a share of the improvements. We should there- 
fore be as forbearing as possible towards the substitution of mere 
lecturing for teaching, and the various forms of Lancasterian 
instruction in the place of personal attention. But as we have no 
rail-roads to the temple of science, and as thorough scholars are 
not made by proxy, we must be allowed to express our dissent 
from all innovations upon the immediate and laborious contact of 
the mind of the teacher with the mind of his pupil. 

There is also a modern adaptation of books, to the disastrous 
convenience of both teachers and pupils. Every thing, to use a 
homely figure, is cut and dried to their use, chasms filled up, 
difficulties explained, inferences made, ingenuity forestalled, ques- 
tions and answers all prepared, lessons to be learned, and answered 
with parrot tongue. For the same reason that he isa bad teacher 
who does not tax the patience and ingenuity of his pupil, is that a 


bad book, which so explains and facilitates as not to call for the 
21 
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exercise of discretion, invention, and judgment, as well as of 
memory. Indeed we have too many books of every description, 
adapted to please rather than to profit. “ 

The plan of teaching, to a great extent, by visible signs, plates, 
figures and machines, has its facilities; but beyond a moderate limit 
its utility is questionable. It may help the mind to a more easy 
and distinct view of its object, but does not throw it upon the 
fesources of its imagination, and compel it to patient, sustained, 
vigorous abstraction. There are numerous subjects in the higher 
kingdoms of science, which do not admit of visible illustrations: 
and the pupil who forms the habit of depending upon them while 
passing through the lower, will find it difficult to go alone throu 
the higher. The imagination cannot command mature and we 1. 
balanced wings, the moment they are needed; they must be culti- 
vated and exercised from the first moment the mind begins to 
move. Moreover, the most important part of mental discipline 
and that at present most defective, is the power of abstract think- 
ing and generalization. Many scholars with heads full of lumber, 
for want of this power, never turn it to any valuable account. 

It cannot be disguised that we have too much servility to popular 
taste, too many novelties and experiments, too many plans and 
contrivances to accommodate indolent ignorance, too much light 
reading and too little study, to raise up a generation of great origi- 
nal intellects. 

The evils of this superficial kind of education are many and 
serious, affecting both the learned professions and the general 
classes and interests of society. Under its influence preaching 
becomes either intolerably stale and common-place, or degenerates 
into fiery declamation, loose harangue, and a constant marshaling 
of startling thoughts and bold figures; devoid of that unique, 
logical, consecutive course of rich thought and argument, which 

ives solid edification and permanent interest. That we have so 
few eminent lawyers and civilians, is not so much because only a 
few have by reading amassed legal and civil knowledge, as 
because so many have failed to secure by study, that discipline 
which enables the mind to use its knowledge to purpose. The 
same remark applies in some measure to the medical profession. 
One great reason why so many in every rank and calling are 
governed by excitement, are thus fluctuating, capricious, the tools 
of demagogues, is, that they have never been taught to think. 
They can read, feel, talk and act; but to study, deliberate, and 
wisely judge, they know not. If we would save our literature, 
the honor of our national intellect, our institutions and our country, 
we must adhere to the good doctrine, No sHORT AND ROYAL ROAD. 
Patient and prolonged application, is the only means of a sound 

intellectual growth. Parents and guardians must be more jealous 
of those measures which profess to obviate the necessity of 80 
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much study; remembering that thorough education is a work of 
time. It makes no brilliant displays of knowledge at first, but 
eventually secures the palm. 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE FACULTY OF ATTENTION. 


By the faculty of attention, we mean the intellectual power of 
notice, whether directed to external objects, or to objects of con- 
sciousness—and, by the Aabit of attention, we mean a facility in 
exerting that power, acquired, as all other habits are, by frequent 
repetition of its peculiar act. But we are more solicitous about 
giving instructions as to the means of acquiring the voluntary 
direction of this most important faculty, than with regard to the 
particular words in which its office may be defined, or its opera- 
tions described; for, though attention is very frequently summon- 
ed, and even commanded, by impressions seizing the mind from 
without, there can be no doubt that it is susceptible of great 
improvement, both as to the intensity of its action, and, more 
particularly, as to the ready use which can be made of it by the 
other faculties. Indeed, it would be extremely difficult to explain 
the means of cultivating the intellectual powers of perception, 
memory, imagination, and judgment, without a constant reference 
to the effects of attention; and, on this account, it may be justly 
observed, that the surest way to attain success in improving the 
former, is to acquire a voluntary direction of the latter. 

The art, then, of acquiring the habit of attention can be learned 
by those only who are willing and desirous to make the acquisi- 
tion; and the first step towards realizing their wish must consist in 
removing the various obstacles and temptations, which, scattered 
thickly in the paths of youth, would forever retard their progress, 
and defeat their object. The diligent student knows well that the 
variety and constant recurrence of sensible objects exert a powerful 
influence in distracting his attention, even when he strenuously 
endeavors to fix and command its operation: he must, therefore, 
in his hours of study, remove himself as far as possible from the 
reach of an influence so dangerous and seducing; he must quit the 
“busy haunts of men;’’ withdraw to retirement and silence, and 
thus preclude, at least to a certain extent, those solicitations which 
arise from external things. 

But the disturbing causes are not all from without: the student 
has also secret enemies to encounter from within, who follow him 
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into the deepest solitude. Memory, the faithful repository of his 
past pains and pleasures—imagination, the ready instrument for 
anticipating those which are to come—are ever active in with- 
drawing his attention from the proper subjects of his study. To 
these may be added many hidden causes of restlessness, fretful- 
ness, and impatience, which cannot so easily be brought to account, 
but which greatly harass the mind, and unfit it for exertion. 
From whatever source, however, and in whatever shape the 
impediments to attention spring up, the student must endeavor to 
throw them off, with spirit and determination; and, if they should 
not yield to his first eflorts—as they probably will not—he must 
redouble his exertion, and increase his watchfulness, to secure a 
decisive victory; for success in this matter is less attainable in 
proportion as the conflict is delayed. The stream which may be 
kept within bounds, near its source, gathers strength as it advan- 
ces, and may ultimately break down every opposing barrier. 

To this sort of negative preparation for study must be added 
certain endeavors of a more direct tendency, for acquiring the 
command of this valuable quality of mind. But nearly the whole 
that can be comprehended on this head may be expressed in one 
general precept:—“ Do every thing with attention.”? Let the 
student observe, read, hear, and compose with attention; let him 
exert attention in all the pursuits connected with the business of 
the class, and in all the more general oceupations by which knowl- 
edge or science is acquired. Nothing important can be attained 
without close and strenuous application; but, to encourage him in 
this necessary labor, it is right to assure him that it will become, 
every day, less irksome—that he will soon experience an increase 
of power, not only in the exercise of this particular faculty, but of 
all the ether faculties of his mind—that his command over his 
attention will be able to direct it to whatever subject he may 
choose; to continue it intensely as long as the subject may require; 
and to transfer it from one subjeet to anotier, as often as such a 
transference may be necessary. Nor will there be wanting a 
sufficient variety of occasions on which to exercise attention. 
Wherever the student goes, he will find materials for observation; 
every book which he reads will supply him with matter for reflec- 
tion; every lecture which he hears, and every exercise which he 
performs, will require concentration of his faculties, and demand 

from him different degrees of attention. In short, as this property 
of the mind must accompany every exertion of its other powers, 
so every act and habit, regularly performed, has the effect of 
improving the attention, and of adding to its natural vigor. 
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Common School Education. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A THOROUGH COMMON SCHOOL 
EDUCATION TO THE COLLEGE STUDENT.* 


The system of education in this country embraces four depart- 
ments—the common school, the academical, and the collegiate and 
professional. Some branches, it is true, which fall appropriately 
within one department, are taught occasionally in another, yet the 
great outlines of each are clearly defined, and distinetly under- 
stood. The branches which lie within the sphere of the common 
school, are Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and English Grammar. With the great mass of society, this is 
the end of their attainments. This finishes their education, and 
they turn away to the various pursuits of life. Some who do not 
expect to enter college, and yet havea little more time for study, 
may attend to History, Philosophy, Chemistry, ete. to a limited 
extent, although they belong properly to another department of 
Education; and should be left by him who is looking forward to 
the academy or the college, until he overtakes them in their appro- 
priate place. 

It is not the design of these remarks to dwell upon the impor- 
tance of an English education in itself considered, but in its rela- 
tions to further progress, especially to the course of study pursued 
in our colleges. The few past years have introduced great 
improvements into every department of instruction. The com- 
mon school has extended its limits, more is required for admission 
to college, and more branches are attended to in college now than 
formerly. But amid these progressive improvements an evil of no 
small magnitude has crept in, and one which at present prevails to 
an alarming extent. It is the desire, both in scholar and teacher, to 
neglect the primary and press on to the higher branches, such as 
are either preparatory to, or pursued in college. The ambitious 
parent or teacher is anxious to see his son or pupil rising to distine- 
tion, and in the ardor of his desires, urges on the little idol to 
studies beyond his years and attainments. At length the scholar 
begins to see the mistake into which he has been led, becomes dis- 
couraged, and the fond hopes of the parent and instructer are 
utterly blasted. Thus a mind that with proper training might 





* The above article is copied from the Common School Advocate, published at 
Jacksonville, Illinois. This periodical is calculated to aid the cause of Common 
School Education. The last number contains many very excellent remarks, 
which are well worthy the attention of teachers and the public. 
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have gradually developed its noble powers, is broken by too great 
pressure, and suffers an injury from which it can never recover, 
In most cases the evil wi// be felt in a greater or less degree, and 
no subsequent effort can repair the loss which is incurred by pass- 
ing superficially over those studies which have been named aboye, 
as embraced in the range of common school instruction. There 
may bea few exceptions to this general principle. There are 
some who by the native force of talent will surmount every obsta- 
cle, but they are few and far between. Let us, then, consider 
some of the reasons why the studies of the common school should 
be thoroughly understood by the college student. 

1. They are elementary. 

No man can enter upon the studies pursued in college without 
more or less acquaintance with these primary branches. They 
are continually brought into use at every step of his future pro- 
gress. No man becomes a distinguished scholar without long 
continued effort, and if he would render his path pleasant, he must 
commence with spelling, reading, ete., and make himself master 
of them in the first place. Then these will be the materials 
which he must use as he enters on other studies, and he will be 
continually adding to them till bye and bye he will rise to distine- 
tion. This has been the case with all who have been most promi- 
nent as scholars in the history of the past, Attend them to their 
days of boyhood—see them in the school-room, as they learned 
their letters, and begun to spell and read—see with what care and 
attention they were compelled to go over the whole of those first 
principles, and you will read the secret of theireminence. In fact 
nothing can be done without these elementary principles. They 
are the instruments with which the scholar is to operate. A work- 
man may as well attempt to labor without his axe or plough, or 
whatever instrument he needs, as the student without those princi- 
ples which are derived from common school studies. And as the 
workman labors to the best advantage only when his tools are in 
the best order, so the student advances with the greatest ease and 
rapidity when he has first made himself perfect master of all that 
properly pertains to the common school. 

2. They are fundamental. 

They lie at the foundation of all hopes of success. It is not 
more vain to think of buildinga castle in the air, than to expect to 
become a student, while the first principles are entirely overlooked. 
A man who is about to build a house digs deep, and lays the corner 
stone upon a rock or the solid earth, and looks well to every part 
of the foundation, that his structure may stand firm. Is a ship to 
be built? The keel must be examined to see if it be free from all 
defect, that the noble vessel, when tossed upon the tempestuous 
ocean, may outride the storm and the waves, and reach her des- 
tined port in safety. And shall those studies which are essential 
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to the proper development of the powers of the mind, and which 
are strictly fundamental, be neglected? Or is not, rather, every 
thing which can be of use in unfolding and bringing out the 
faculties of the mind in their full strength, worthy of our most 
serious consideration? If so, then to neglect or to pass superfi- 
cially over the branches commonly taught in our common schools 
is the height of folly. 

3. The course of instruction in our colleges is based upon 
the assumption that the primary branches have been thorough- 
ly acquired. 

It is necessary for this reason, therefore, if for no other, that the 
student, when he enters college, should have gone over his prima- 
ry and preparatory studies, if he would enter successfully and 
pleasantly upon those branches which now claim his attention. 

If he has not been thus thorough in his early course, in nine 
cases out of ten, he will find the lessons assigned him in college, 
more than his match, and as he advances he will gain no time to 
regain the ground already lost, new difficulties will cluster upon 
old ones, his path will be more and more obstructed, and at length 
he will become discouraged and give over in despair, or pass away 
his four years of college life in a manner at once unpleasant and 
unsatisfactory. This is not mere theory, but sober fact, as not a 


few can test by their own experience. 





We intend, as soon as we can obtain the requisite information, 
to notice the Literary and Scientific Institutions of our city. We 
had prepared some remarks for the present number, but, have 
deferred them to a future occasion. 













































168 Meteorological Observations. 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1837, TAKEN AT WOODWARD COLLEGE, 
€INCINNATI—BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D., PROF. MATH. 


\Barom.; Course | 
een epmometer mn ht} wind |charac’r 


| rain | x 
| and |charac’r| Miscellany. 








1837/min|max|m tp| inches AM PM.| wind |snow.|weather. | 
7/24.0:37.031.0'29.463, W-W lt. wd) — elena}. aft -4 
2'30.0/44.0 33.5 29.470 W-NW_ It. wd| | cloudy 
3/21.0)/36.0 27.2 29.620, NE-NE str. bre} clear 
4 20,0 41.0°32.8 29.460, W-W str. bre fair 
5 26.0'49.0 35.3 29.537 NW-NW str, bre clear 


@ 6 30.062.0 49.0 29.416, SW-SW str. wd| ‘2lvariable| wet night 


7\48.0156.053.5 29.230) S-S It. wd) 1:48) cloudy wet day 
§/38,0\62.0 42.5 29.103, SW-W str, wd} *04 cloudy 
9/28.0/38.0 32.2 29.547 NW-NW It. wd) clear 
10/27.0/50.0 39.8 29.630) N-N It. bre clear 
11/32.0)61.0.49.8 29.463, E-E str. bre! fair 


12)46.0/53.0,49.5 29.293) S-S str. bre) *°51 cloudy 
© 13/34.0/54.0 39,0 28.990, W-W high wd} *21 cloudy wet day 


14/29.0)41.0 32.5 29.477, NW-NW str. bre! cloudy 
15/25.0/41.0 31.5 29,593) N-N It, bre clear 
16/24.0/43.0 32.229.687, N-N _ It. bre| | clear 


17/25.0163.0 51.3 29.340] SW-SW str. wd} °05) fair windy night 
| fair windy day 





18)30.0/42.0 35.7'29.173) SW--NW high wd 

19/28.0'45.0 39.2 29.333, NW--SW, It. bre | clear | frosty morn’g 
20/39.0'71-0 57.8 29.176} SW-SW_ it. wd) -36 fair fine day 
21/42.0:55-0 46.7 29.040, S-SW high wd| .32\ cloudy| wet day 
22/35.0.47-0 38.2 29.447, W-W _ str. bre | fair 

23)/29.0/53-0 40.3)/29.523 NW--NW str. bre | clear 
24/31.0 42-0 44.8/29.550| W-W It. bre! | clear 


25/34.0/70-0 53.3/29.466, SW-SW_ It. bre! | fair 
26/40.0/59-0 49.3) 29.347| SE-NE | It. bre} -05.variable 
27|44.0'73-0 57.7/29.137; S-S It. i -16 variable 











98)38.0/55-0 43.3:29.083| SW-W sstr. bre | cloudy 

@ 29/28.0,46-0 37.0 29.313|NW-N W str bre clear 
30/36.0'55-0 46.7'29.0380' NE-NE It. wd | Cloudy 
31/37.0/58.0 43.0 28.890) SW-W str. wd) +31) cloudy wet day 
Mean temperature of the air (Fahrenheit’s scale) 41°-79 
Maximum height of thermometer 73° 
Minimum height of thermometer 20° 
Range of thermometer 53° 


Warmest day, March 20th. 
Coldest day, March 3d. 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) 29-3496 
Maximum height of barometer, 29°73 
Minimum height of barometer, 28°71 
Range of barometer, 1:02 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches,) 37 


Direction of Wind.—N.3 days—N. E. 24 days—E. 1 day—S. E. 4 day— 
S. 34 days—S. W.7-days—W. 7 days—N. W. 64 days. 

Weather.—Clear and fair 18 days—variable 3.days—cloudy 10 days. 

This month has been unusually pleasant—the mean temperature being 
nearly 6 degrees higher than that of March, 1836. 
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